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Come, Love, come, the bonny boat 
On the blue seas lies afloat, 

Witb her red fag fying steady, 

And her white wings spread aiready. 


Come, Love, come, says hope and youth 
In the glow of passionate trath; 

What have we with fear to do, 

We, life’s own triumphant twor 


Love will make and smooth the path, 
Come, and face the world in faith, 


W hat shall each fair venture find? 
Ask the waves and ask the wind, 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.”’ 








‘‘MADAM'S WARD,” “THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOSE,”’ ‘WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,’ ETO., ETO. 


OHAPTER VII. 


RIS, as she went through the hall in her 


| riding-babit balf an hour afterwards, 
paused a moment at the library door, 
and knocked. 
father call out, ‘Come in!’ she beard him 
walk slowly across the room and unlock 
the docr. 

“Op, is it you?” he said, and his face 


cleared ct the frown which it had worn, as 


if expecting someone else. 


‘Yes, dear,’’ she said. ‘Did you think it 


would be anyone else?” 

“I thought it might be Signor ‘Ricardo,’ 
he said. ‘What is it, Iris?” 

“Will you come with me for a ride, 
fatrer?’’ ehe asked. 

He thought a moment and glanced at the 
table. Her eyes followed his and she saw 
a large sneet of yellow paper or parchment 
spread out on the writing slope. . 

“Not tis morning, deéar,’’ he said. 
buay.”’ 

“Will you not? It is such a glorious 
day !”’ 

He shook his head. 

“No, dear, I cannot. I bave a great deal 
to do.” and he sighed. “Go and enjoy 
yourselt,’’ and he touched her cheek with 
his band caressingly. 

She bent forward and kissed his fore. 
head, and as he went back into the room, 
she heard him lock the door after him. It 
struck her at the time as strange: the 
squire was not in the habit of locking him- 
self up, seeing that there was no one in the 
whole place, excepting Iris, who would 
dare to interrupt him. 

Was it against Signor Ricardo he had 
locked the door, and why ? 

She asked berseif this question as she 
rode out of the lodge gates, with a strange 
feeling of uneasiness; but tbe afternoon 
was lovely, the sun sbone as if it were in 
the month of July, and Snow was in such 
excellent spirits that her mind was too oo- 
cupied in keeping him io order and listen- 
ing to the songs of the birds to ponder over 
the question for long. 

Reaching the heath she pulled up for a 
second to decide in which direction she 
should ride, and turned Snow’s head in 
tue opposite direction to that which she 
had taken yesterday; but after riding a tew 
yards she pulied up again, and with a 
beightened color galloped off towards the 
Holt, although 


‘*] am 


nad Ormly resolved that she would not go 


anywhere near ihe scene of her adventure | 
it.’’ 


of the previous day 
Arrived at the field in which she had 
tought the ball, she rode up to'the hedge 
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Instead of hearing her 





when sbe had started she | 





and looked over. Her foe of veateiten | 
was placidly cropping the grass and merely 
stopped for a second to look up at her as 
tamely and Iinoffensively as if he had been 
a belfer. 

Some mischievous impulse, of which, no 
doubt, she would afterwards be ashamed, 
prompted her to Jeap the hedge, and she 
did so, aud rode up to him. 

He stared at her for a moment, then pla- 
cidly moved a little away and returned to 
his dinner, 

“] was right,” she said to herself, “he 
does know me!” and a wish arose that the 
Stranger she bad rescued couid have been 
present to acknowledge it. 

Still thinking of him, she mechanically 
rode through the gate which they had so 
much difficulty in getting through yester- 
day, and siowly pacing t: wards the brook, 
pulled up at the spot from which she bad 
taken the scarf. 

With a dreamy thoughtful ness, a look of 
strange perplexity and unrest, she sat and 
looked down at the stream, 

What had cometoher? Why had she, 
who had #o firmly resolved that she would 
not come near this place for at leasta 
month, ridden here to-day ? 

With a sigh of annoyance she touched 
the rein to turn Snow, when she saw the 
man of whom she was thinking sitting on 
the bank a few yards from her, his eyes 
fixed upon her with an intent and eager 
expression. 

The color dyed her face, then left it pale. 
She kept her eyes fixed straight betore 
her, trying to decide whether she should 
notice him or not. At a little distance 
stood a cob tied to a tree, and f'rom the look 
of the anima! he bad been ridrdien at a good 
pace. 

Lord Coverdale sat as motioiiless as her- 
self, as if waiting to see whethi sr she would 
honor him by recognizing him ; the suconds 
grew to minutes, then Iris bo wed coldly, 
and turned as if to go. 

He raised his straw bat—he was still in 
flannela—and came towards he.r, the eager, 
intent look had changed to one ot deep 
pleasure, and as it seemed, grat itude. 

As he approached, Iris, surveying him 
with her dark, clear eyes, thought that he 
looked even bhandsomer than hi) had done 
yesterday. The white flannels and his 
straw hat suited him, and tue ¢ ager smile 
lent an additional charm to the frank, 
clean-cut face. 

Her heart beat wildly—why she knew 
not—but sxe looked the image of calmness 
and self-posses ion. 

‘“‘Good-alternoon,’”’ he said, risising his 
bat again. “We are tated to meet, so it 
seems. ”" 

‘We have met again,’’ replied Iris, with 
a faint smile; ‘‘but I don’t think tate has 
mucb to do with it: this is a favorite ride 
of mine.’’ 

He nodded. 

“1 was thinking of myself, whe I spoke 
ot Fate,’’ he said gravely. “This morning 
I had no idea of coming here.’’ 

“Why did you come?’ she asked, and 
could have bitten her tongue out the next 
moment tor having done so. 

His eyes, which had been fixe on her 
face, dropped suddenly, then he lc oked up 
as he replied: 

“J came after a belonging of min 4. 
ascarf here yoaterday.” 

Iris kept the color out of ber face, and 
waseven gulity of hooking round as it in 
search of the lost article. 


J left 


‘‘A4 scart?’’ 

“Yes. It wasn'ta very valuabi'e one 
he said, with a laugh, “but, acting 
principie of waste not, want not,’ | ig 
1 would come and see what had D6 Some 


“And you bave not fuund it?’ 
He laughed again. 





na.ineé, 


| the leaat | 


“Alas! no. It bas either beoome the 
sport of the winds, or at this moment decks 
the neck of some plowboy. He would be 
welcome to it but for one reason.”’ 

“And what may that be?’’ asked Iris, 
leaning forward a little in her saddle, and 
regarding him with the calm, dreamy eyes, 
which acted like magnets on the souls of 
those who looked into them. 

‘‘Well,’”’ he said, alter a slight hesitation, 
“T wanted it asa memento of yesterday's 
adjventure.’’ 

lria’s cheeks grew pink, and she smiled. 

“I thought you had one in your injured 
arm,’’ she said, 

He laughed, 

“It was too slightatoken. It has van- 
ished alread y—not the arm, but the injury. 
It was only a scratch.” 

“J hope you will tind your acarf,” she 
said after a pause, during which a shyness 
seemed creeping over her, which was alto- 
gether novel and strange to her. “it was 
a long way to ride for It——’’ 

“From Glossop? Yes,’’ be said; ‘Il came 
from Glossop. And] came tast. The fact 
ia I bad intended starting for France this 
afternoon, but—’’ be stopped and hesitated 
—‘but the country looxed so beautital, and 
I wanted to see this brook again; to carry 
with mea good distinct impression of the 
place where I so nearly lost my life, and 
you 80 bravely saved it.” 

Irie’s eyes dropped veneath his earnest, 
ardent gaze. 

“And have you got the distinct impres- 
sion ?’’ she said, trying to speak carelessly. 

He nodded and looked round. 

“Yes; if I liveto be a hundred [ shall 
not forget it; not a tree or a gate; no, I shall 
not forget it,”’ in a low voice. “You know 
it well; it is a favorite ride of yours?” 

‘“Yes,’’ she assented, 

‘*] am glad of that,’ he said softly. ‘I 
shall like to think that you may come here 
sometimes—”’ 

He stopped. 

lt was tima for her to g> "ow; the after- 
noon was getting late; there was no excuse 
tor lingering in this kind of confidential 
conversation with a strauger, although she 
had piucked him off the horns ofa bull; 
but still Iris sat leaning forward slightly, 
ber reins held lightly in her banda, her 
eyes fixed dreamilygapon the brook. 

Suddenly a curiosity seized her: she 
wanted to know whether he knew who she 
was. 

“Did you call at the farm and borrow a 
bat yesterday?’ she asked, speaking in the 
most careless manner, 

“No,’’ he answered concisely, looking 
up at her. “Do you know why I did not 
go 7" 

She smiled, and shook her bead. 

‘D> you know why I elected tw go to 
Gloasop bare-headed, and risk being taken 


up a8 «tramp ora lunatic? Can you not 


guess?’ 

“J am very bad at conundrumas,’’ she 
sald iodifferently. “Il have not the least 
idea. Why?” 

‘1 will tell you,’’ he said slowly, and 
witb a faint red in bis bronzed cheeks. ‘*‘] 
did not go to the farm because | should not 
have been able to resist temptation.” 

Iris laughed softly. 

“To steal chickens?” 

«“No,’’ he said; ‘but the temptation to ask 
who you were,”’ 

The color flooded her face, then left it in 
its ordinary warm ivory whiteness, 

“You see,’’ he went on 

you bad refused to tell 
I feit th 


yrable to learn it ir 


in a low voice, 
“when me your 
id scarcely be hon 
Hat J 


25 6100 


at it wou 
ther source. 
et sald 


said to myself this lady 


io pot wish you to know who l an,’ an 


ouid do ia return for your say 
ing my life was to obey your 


wish.’’ 
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Iris examined the gold handle of her rid- 
ing whip minutely, 

‘Was l not rigbt?’’ be sald, 

“And you have asaed no one f” she sald, 
instead of answering hiin. 

‘1 bave asked no one,” he replied slowly 
and earnestiy, ‘aod | will esk no one, 
Until you choose to tell me your vame, I 
elect to remain in ignorance, 1 said ‘elect,’ 
but—but I am not content.” 

Iris smiled. 

“Your lack of curiosity is admirable," 
sbe said, and ber eyes Hashed with @ spark 
of giriiab mischief; it would bea pity to 
cut sbort such a virtue.’’ 

**You mean tnvat | am to remain in ignor- 
ance stil! ?’’ he said gravely. 

Sbe inclined her head and smiled. 

**Yos; introductions should be properly 
made. Ours would be too ipformal,” 

He made a little gesture of disappoint 
ment. 

“I will obey you,”’ he said. ‘“Butat any 
rate there can be no reason why I should 
not tell you mine——”’ 

She shook her bead quickly, and laughed 
wi b all @ giri’s willulness, 

‘*No, that would not be fatr,’’ she said. 

He sighed as he echoed ber laugh. 

‘*You are very hard! Yoa wiil neither 
let ine know or be known to you. | balf re- 
gret my self-sacrifice, and am nearly re- 
solved to call at the farm after all,’ 

‘*No,” she said; “1 can trust to your in- 
stincta.’’ 

A look of gratification came into his 
oy en, 

“Yeu,” be sald, “you may trust me, Who 
knows, We Inay meet under circumstances 
which will render a proper introduction 
unavoidable, Hut it cannot be yet, I start 
tor France to night; my yacht is lying in 
(;lossop harbor; and | may be away tor’ — 
he stopped—“tor years. You see, lama 
wanderer, and one place is as good am en- 
other toa men who bas no object in life 
but to get through it with as little boredom 
as possible,” 

A vague feeling of disappointment and 
sadness had crept over Iris, and she sat mo- 
tionless and speechless, He was going 
away, then—tor years, perhaps! Come as 
often as she may to the brook she would 
not meet him again! 

Her sadness seemed 
sig bed, 

‘‘KHather a hard lot, isn’t it?’ he said, 
suoiling. 

She startied slightly, as if awaking from 
some train of thought 

‘*Hard?’’ she said. 

‘You, Most men have some object, some 
tie to bind them to some particular spot on 
earth. | bave none, | am just a wanderer, 
and that is all. fate bas, in sportive mock- 
ery, placed meé iu # position which seta me 
apart from my fellows, aud like the stormy 
petrel, | ‘fly o'er the seas of ite alone!’ 
Kut I beg your pardon!’ he said quickly, 
and as if ashamed, “I did not méan to 
whine—’’ 

**You did not whine,’’ she said. 

“Thanks! I didn’t mean Ww complain 
even! But you can understand now why 
I came back bere this afternoon. In a lite 
like mine such an adventure is one to re 
member and dwell upon. I am going to 
take it with metothink over in many an 
bour of solitude! | shall see my friend the 


catching, tor he 


bull; I shall see the sky, aa it looked whin 
[I glanced up at itasl rather tuought tor 
the last time, and I shall see, more clearly 
and Jistinctly than anything ¢ise—your 
seif!’’ 

His voice had d: d ‘ ‘ 
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she forced a smile and said lightly: 

**You will have forgotten ali abvut it in a 
week !"’ 

"Do you think so? Honestly, | mean?” 
he said significantly, and bia eyes sought 
hers eagerly. 

Mer eyes drooped under the loug lashex, 
and the hand that held the whip quivered. 

“1 think it is probable,” she replied, 
“You will see fresh scenes, fresh people, 
and win freah ad ventures——.’’ 

She stopped suddenly, and gathered up 
the reins. 

‘*That is « polite way of saying that | am 
heartiess and ungrateful,” he said, with a 
reproachful emile, ‘Is that to be your last 
word to accompany me on my wanderings? 
Choose kinder onea, will you not?’’ 

Iris looked from one side to the other 
with a little troubled look, that lent,her 
face an exquisite softness and gentieness. 

“What am I to say?’ abe sald, with a 
little catoh in her breath. ‘The ordinary 
ones? That I wish you every prosperity 
and happiness?’’ 

"That ia better!’ he said earnest!y. “far 
—far better—that is if you really do wish 
me them.’”’ 

“Why should I wish 
she retorted smiling. 
even one’s enemy that!” 

“And I am not your enemy!” he said 
quiokly,. 

As he spoke he took of bis hat, and held 
itin hia head, to let the wind blow on bis 
forehead. 

Iris looked down. 

“I cannot be your enemy!’ he said. ‘Do 
you forget that you saved my life?’ 

Iris raised her eyes with a spark of play- 
ful malice in them. 

‘*They say that to save a man’s life is to 
make him an enemy tor the reat of it,” she 
sald. 

“Ah, then I will be the exoeption to the 
rulel’’ he retorted, not playfully by any 
means, but with a grave earnestness, ‘All 
through my wanderings I will keep the 
thought close to my heart, that though you 
will not tell ine your name nor hear mine, 
I will be your friend! Yes, in spite of 
you!’ 

As he spoke he moved his hat to empha- 
size his worda, and Iris’ downcast eyes fell 
upon the inside of it, 

An she did so, the dreamy expression in 
changed to one of startled surprise, which 
was followed, as cloud follows cloud across 
a summer sky, by one of consternation 
and even horror. 

And these sudden emotions which 
had sentall trace of color trom her face, 
and made ite warin ivory as white as death, 
were caused by two wordsa,—two printed 
in gold upon the hat~— 

“Heron Coverdale,” 

It was the name of the family which had 
always, since she could remember, been 
held in abhorrence by her father, a name, 
which she herself— why, she knew not,— 
had been taught to dislike and dread. 

And this Heron Coverdale, one of the 
race which had in the past done her father 
some deadly injury, was the man whose 
iife she had saved, who now pleaded that 
she would accept him as a friend. 

No wonder her face paled, that she drew 
herself up in grief and dismay. 

“W hat is the matter?*’ he asked quickly, 
apprehensively; ‘‘are you ill—-or have |! 
said anything w offemd you? If | bave 
forgive me; oh, forgive me! I would rather 
—" He stopped, overwhelmed by her 
averted eyes, and trembling lips. “What 
have 1 said?’ he asked her imploringly. 
“Was it wrong to say that 1 would consider 
myselt your friend——”’ 

“Yes! she said tohim quickly, and it 
seemed to him harahly. ‘There can be no 
friendship between you and—Let me go 
please!''~-for, seeing her gather up her 
reins, he had in his excitement laid his 
hand upon herbridlie—‘‘lLet me go, please! 
I have stayed too long!”’ 

Hie band fell fromm the bridle, and he 
stepped back, looking at har with amazed, 
sorrow #tricken eyen. 

The look was too wuch for her. With a 
jerk she pulled Snow up, and trembling 
visibly, said brokenly: 

“Good-bye! I—i—hope that we may 
never meet again!’ and with this she struck 
Snow sharply with her whip. 

Astonished and disgusted the horse 
sprang forward, and before Lord Ooverdale 
could speak or move she had gone! 


OHAPTER VIL, 


LMOST as if she 
A dale would jum} 
«Ague her 
across the meadow, going as the crow 
straight over hedge: and dyke. 
Her brain wasin awhirl, her 
one moment as red as fire, the next as cold 
as death. 
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As if under @ spell she had sat there—for 
how long?—listening to the siranger, |is- 
tening with a pleasnre that was nene the 
lean vivid for being unreasonabie and 
strange 

And he wasa Coverdale all the while! 
One of the race which she knew her father 
detested and hated; and which, therefore, 
as a dutiful daughter sire ought equally 
tw detest and abbor, 

But mixed with her dismay wasa feeling 
of sorrow and sadness that made her heert 
ache. 

After all, what bad this young man done 
to her that sheshould bate him? And what 
would he think of her who had thrown 
back his offer of friendship in his teeth? 

Noarcely pulling reign she rode atraight 
for the Holt, and flinging the bridle over 
the gatepoat hurried up the narrow path to 
the door. 

A oomely and motherly-looking old lady, 
who from the window had seen her com- 
ing, Opened the door and dropped a reveren- 
tial and welcoming curtesy, 

‘‘] might a known it was you, Mias Iris!" 
she exclaimed garrulously, ‘*There’s no 
one in these parta as rides so helter-skelter 
like. But do’ee mind now my dear! Ac- 
cidents happen afore we know it—but how 
tired you look, my dear!” she stopped to 
remark. 

iris went into the sitting room, and drop- 
ping Into a chatr, sat looking straight before 
her, her bosom heaving, her eyes down- 
cast, 

‘‘lLaw, miss, what have 'ee been doing?’ 
exciaimed Mrs. Hartley. ‘“You’ve been 
riding too hard and knocked yourself up! 
Dearie, dearie me, now! Let me take your 
hat and give ’ee a cup of tea,” and with af- 
fectionate concern, she gently unfastened 
Irin’s veil and took off ber bat, passing a 
hand lovingly and admiringly over the soft 
aliiky hair as she did #0, 

“Thank you, nurse,” said Iris; ‘do so— 
I am tired,” then she leaned her head upon 
her hand, and shading her eyes gazed 
sadiy and dreamily at the fire, revolving 
all that had happened to her, while Mrs, 
Hartley busied about that panacea for 
every feminine ill, a cup of tea, 

“There now, my dear,’’ she said sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘you’ll be better when you drink 
that. Kut you do look pale and tired. 
Why do’ee ride so far and so fast, Miss 
Iris?’’ 

“[ have not ridden far though I have 
fast,” said Iris, as she mechanically took 
the cup. 

“Ah, it’s the sudden warm weatber,” 
said the old lady; “‘itdo overcome one so, 
Here’s May only, and it might be July, 
mightn’t it? There's one thing to be said 
for it, it's good weather for the chickens, 
How do that lot do up at the Revels that I 
sent last spring, my dearie? Let me give 
you some more cream. Will you have a 
little bit of toast now? Just a sippet,” and 
the old lady tuased round her with loving 
solicitude, 

Lris sat and submitted gently and grate- 
fully, but her thoughts were far from 
spring chickens and cream, and presently 
the old lady, who was by no means with- 
out braine, saw it, and became quiet, tak- 
ing up ber work, which she had put down 
on her visitor’s arrival, and knitting in si- 
lence; and only now and then glancing at 
the beautiful face wrapt in its dreamy 
thoughtfulness, 

At last Iris looked up at the clock. 

“What is the time, nurse? So later I 
must be going. Nurse,’ as the woman took 
ber young mietrese’s hat and smoothed it 
with ber apron. 

‘You, miss; yes, my dear,’ said the old 
woman, tor Iris had paused, and her face 
had become crimson, for a second. 

“You know a great dea! about us—about 
the family, | mean?”’ 


“| was at the Revels before your father, 
the squire, brought you from Italy, dear,’’ 
sald the old woman, 

Iris nodded, and leaned her tace on her 
hands, ber large eyes tixed on the old 
wonan’'s tace. 

“Do you know anything about the Cover- 
dales—can you tell me anything about 
them?” 

Mrs. tiartley’s face grew grave, and she 
set the hat down on the table, 

‘What put it into your head to ask that, 
iniss?’’? she inquired. 

Iris blushed, and shifted her hand so that 
it hid her face. 

‘‘Never mind, nurse. Answer me! What 
do you know about them? Why do we— 
my father, | mean—never speak of them?’’ 


‘*Recause there is no love lost between 


be Knightons and the Ooverdales, Miss | 


lria,”’ eaid the the old woman. “Waan’t 


as didn’t get on, and was always quarrel- 
ling?’’ 


“Not history; it is a play,” said Iria, 





in history of two families | 





“You are thinking of Romeo and Juliet.’’ 

“Aye, that’s it, 1 make no doubt,” as- 
sented Mra. Hartley. ‘Well, it’s the same 
with the Knightons and the Coverdales, 
They was always on opposite sides, miss, 
and they always will be.”’ 

Iris sighed softly. 

“(But that’s all past and gone,” she said. 
“Why should not they be friends now, 
nurse?” and her voice was almost piveous 
aud imploring. 

Mrs. Hartley shook her head. 

‘(Quarrels run in families like moles and 
freckles, mias,’’ she said. “And the quar- 
rel between the Knightons and the Cover- 
dales is always alive and burning! Besides, 
they owe each other a grudge of yesterday, 
as you may say. But there, I’d best not 
speak of it!’’ 

“Yous, yes!’ said Iris, pushing the hair 
from her brow with an impatient gesture, 
“Why should you not? Iam no longer a 
child!’ 

The old woman regarded her tenderly. 

“You were a beautiful child, dearie,” 
she said, “and you are a very beautiful 
girl! No, you are no longer a child!’ and 
she looked at her as if realizing it for the 
tirat time. 

“Very well, then,’’ said Iris, smiling 
sudly; “answer me as you would a woman. 
Why does my father hate the Coverdales?”’ 

“Because the Knightons have always 
hated them, and because the last of the 
Coverdales wronged your father, dearie,”’ 
said the old woman. 

‘‘Wronged him?” 

‘Yes, my dear. He robbed him of bis 
bride the day before the wedding. It al- 
most broke your father’s heart. He left 
England, and we thought he’d never get 
over it, and would never marry. But he 
did; he married an Italian lady, and 
brought you home to be his dear daughter 
and lawtul heiress. Some said that he’d 
married to spite the Coverdales,”’ 

“To spite the Coverdales!’’ 

Mrr. Hartley nodded sapiently, 

“Yes, iny dear. Because, don’t you see, 
if your fatuer hadn’ t married, the Cover- 
dales would have come into the Revels, 
and al) the property, which would have 
been a tine thing for them—for they are, 
and always were, a8 poor as church mice. 
As they deserve to be!” added the old lady 
grimly. 

“Bat who could have come into it?’ de- 
manded,. Iris. ‘‘You talk of ‘the Cover- 
dales’; but I want to know who they are,’’ 

“There’s only one that { know of,’ said 
Mra. Hartley; “that’s Lord Drewin Cover. 
dale, him asran away with your father’s 
young lady. Lor’, now I think ot it, 1 did 
read that he wes dead, and that his nephew, 
quite a young man, had got the title, Of 
course!”’ 

Iris colored and drooped her eyes. 

“Do you—?o you remember his name, 
nurse?’”’ she said in a low voice, 

Mrs. Hartley pondered a moment with 
her head on cone side, 

‘‘) read itim the paper,’’ she said mu- 
singly; “but iny memory isn’t what it was. 
The name wis something like Hawkon or 


‘“‘Heron,”’ suggested Iris, her face crim- 
son, then white. 

“Heron it was! Lor’, how clever you are, 
Miss Iris, to hit upon it all at onoe like 
that! Yes, ‘Heron’ was the name,”’ 

There was silence for a moment, while 
Iris gazod sadly at the fre, 

‘“‘aAnd but for me—if I had not been born 
—this yourg man would have owned the 
Revels anit Beverley?” she said, in a low 
voice. 

Mrs. Hartley nodded cheerily. 

“Yes, Mies Iris; this young gentleman 
would be the squire’s beir, if it wasn’t for 
you! But, bless the Lord, here you are; 
and he won’t have a penny w fly with! 
But—” with sudden apprehension—‘‘you 
won’t tell the squire as we were talking 
about the Coverdales, dearie? He would 
never forgive me! The name ain’t allowed 
to be spoken at the Kovels, by high or tow, 
and it isn’t for the likes of me——”’ 

Iris rose and put on her hat. 

‘Don’t be afraid, nurse,’’ she said sadly; 
‘) am not likely to speak of it.”’ 

She wansilent a moment, while the old 
woman airanged her veil. 

“Did—clid you ever see this young man, 
Heron Coverdale—Lord Coverdale, I sup- 
pose he ix.?’’ 

“Lord Coverdale he is, miss, of course, 
now his uncie’s dead. No, I never saw 
him, and never heard of him; but I’ll be 
bound he’s no good! No Coverdale ever 
was!’’ 


Iria coke 


red, and turned quickly, but see- 


ing how futile any remonstrance against 
by the old 


forward and kissed 


such a feeling as was exhibited 

lady would be, 

her instead. 
‘“00d-bye, nurseé,’’ she said, 


bent 


“T feel all 


the better for your cup of tea. 1 will come 
and see you again soon, and tell you how 
the last batch of chickens have got on.” 

“Aye, dearie, come as often as you can,” 
returned the old lady, gazing at her lov- 
ingly. “And mind,” she added, as Iris 
slipped into the saddle, ‘don’t you say « 
word to the squire about the Coverdales!”’ 

It was not a very jong ride from the 
Holt to the Revels, but it was not until the 
dressing bell bad rung that she reached 
home, and Snow was allin a lather and 
sweat. 

Signor Ricardo had also returned, not 
heving broken his neck as some of the 
stablemen had predicted, and Iris, when 
ashe went down to dinner, found bim in the 
drawing room talking to her father, who 
stood with his hands folded behind him, 
his eyes fixed on the carpet, as if he were 
not listening to a single word. 

Iris was not in the mood for talking, and 
the signor had the conversation all to him- 
self, 

He seemed in the very best of spirits, and 
all through the dinver his soft, mellow 
voice ran on like a stream. 

Iris noticed that sometimes her father 
seemed so lost in thought, as to answer the 
signor’s questions at random, and quite 
wide of the mark; but Signor Ricardo did 
not seem to mind it in the least. 

He ate of every dish,—aud the Kevels 
menu was a lavish and comprehensive one, 
and drank of every wine, and when Iris 
left the table, the signor was embarking on 
his second bottle of Chateau la Rose. 

She was glad to get out of the sound of 
bis ceaseles voice, and coiling herself up 
on a couch beside a fire in a Crawing room, 
gave herself up to thoughts of—Heron Cov- 
erdale. 

At this moment, doubtless, he was on the 
ocean, asking himself—as he had asked 
himself ever since she had left him—why 
she had left him, why she bad spoken as 
she had done, and what he had said to of- 
tend ber! 

Tea was brought in, but the two men did 
not appear. 

An hour passed, and still Iris found her- 
self sitting alone and thinking ot Heron 
Coverdale, 

Presently the door opened, and 
squire and his strange guest appeared. 

‘Pardon, Miss Iris!"’ exclaimed the sig- 
nor, ‘Your father and I have been talk- 
ing over old times, dear, precious 
old times, and had forgotten tbe passing of 
this present hour! We pray your forgive- 
ness !"’ 

lris inclined her héad, and poured them 
out their tea. 

As she gave a cup to her father, she no- 
ticed that he looked pale and worn, and 
that the dark frown, which was too often 
a visitor to his brow, was sterner and 
darker even than usual. 

“You look tired, father,’’ she said in a 
gentle tone, 

He started slightly, and smiled down at 
her tenderly. 

“7 am tired,’’ he said wearily. ‘Signor 
Ricardo will excuse us if we retire early to- 
night!” ° 

The signor expressed himself as tired al- 
so, but he beseeched, implored that Miss 
Iris would sing one, just one song before 
they retired. 

The frown darkened on the squire’s brow, 
but the signor looked at him with a smile 
and gleam of his white teeth, and the squire 
nodded towards the piano, 

“Sing for the signor, Iris,’’ he said. 

Iris would gladly have refused; but she 
rose and went to ‘the piano and sung. It 
wasa sad little song, and as she sang the 
face and voice of Heron Coverdale—the 
enemy of her house, the man whose life 
she had saved—seemed to rise before her. 

The squire listened with a dark, repel- 
ling trown, while the signor beat time with 
the white forefinger of bis left hand upon 
the soft palm of his right 

“Exquisite! Charming! SBeautiful!’’ he 
murmured. “Ah, my friend,’ and he 
turned with a grin to(iodtrey Knighton, 
“does it not remind you of her sainted 
mother?”’ 

Godfrey Knighton’s face turned white, 
and his eyes seemed to emita fire of rage 
and defiance, then, as if controiling him- 
self with an effort, he said: 

“Tris, your voice sounds as if you were 
tired also. Do not sing again.”’ 

The candles were brought and the signor 
bending over Irie’ hand with an elaborate 
courtesy, took himself off to that rest which 
belongs by right to the good and the vil 
tuocusa,. 

Two hours afterwards, however, wbé 
all was still in 
in his shabby seedy veivet coat, 
ing his thick list slippers, might have been 
seen creeping noiselesasiy and cautiously 


the 


tne great | se. [be signor 


ana wear 





down the principal staircase, 
































THE SATURDAY 





Ntep by step he descended until he 
reached the hall. 

Round him, in their heavy and time- 
stained trames, glowered the dead and 
gone Knightons, and they seemed to look 
down threateningly at that creeping, glid- 
ing foreigner, with his pale, cunning face, 
and black treacherous eyes. 

The signor raised the dark lantern above 
bis heed and looked round him cautiously, 
and stood listening with his head on one 
side. 

There was not a sound to be heard save 
that of the tall in the angle of the 
stairs, slowly and hanically ticking out 
the bours. and the signor, making his way 
to the library door, opened it with his akel- 
eton key and passed in, 

Setting the lantern on the table, with its 
light fall upon the safe, he stood before it 
and regarded it carefully, while he chose 
a key that he thought would fit it”’ 

But though it was an old one, it was a 
trustworthy safe, and it laughed the sig- 
nor’s delicate manipulation to scorn, Key 
after key, pick after pick, he tried in vain, 
and at last, reluctantly, and with the sweat 
standing in beads on bis white forehead, he 
had to acknowledge himself beaten. 

«“Peste!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘what is to be 
done? 1 must,I will see what is inside 
you, my friend, and yet you will not open! 
You oyster! Whatisto bedone? Where 
does he keep the key? On that bunch I 
saw him take from his pocket! Humpb! I’ll 
chance it! He ought to sleep well after the 
wine he took to-night. I1’ll chance it any- 
way!’’ 

Having arrived at this resolution, the 
signor stole outof the room and up the 
stairs again. 

With stealthy tread he reached Godfrey 
Knighton's door, and there paused and lis- 
tened. 

Still no sound broke the silence of the 
great house but the ticking of the clock, 
and cautiously and carefully the signor, 
opened the door and gtole in. 

For a moment he stood on the Persian 
mat within the threshold of the room, lis- 
tening, for to the bravest there is some- 
thing awe-inspiring in sleep, which is but 
the counterfeit of Death, and tbe signor 
was anything but the bravest, 

A minute—two, perhaps—might have 
passed before he gained courage to ad- 
vance, then, with a muttered malediction 
at his nervousness, he crept on tiptoe to 
the dressing-table, and, his bead-like eyes 
resting on a bunch of keys, he pounced on 
it and noiseleasly stole out again. 





CHAPTER IX. 


ICARDO unlocked the safe, and stood 
R regarding the contents for a moment 
with greedy, curious eyes, 

One by one he took the papers trom their 
shelves and drawers, carefully noting how 
they were placed that be might re arrange 
them in the order in which he found them, 
and seating bimself at the table commenced 
examining them. 

There were leases, titles, deeds, insur- 
ance policies; then, in a parcel by them- 
selves, came a lot of stock and share certifi- 
cates, 

Ricardo’s mouth watered at the sight of 
these valuables, and his soul grew thirsty 
when he came toa cash box; but with a 
sigh of resignation he put them back to 
their place in the safe; whatever in the fu- 
ture he might be tempted to do, he could 
not take them to-night; seeing that Godtrey 
Knighton might chance to examine the 
safeon the morrow and would therefore 
Inies them. 

Presently he came to an inner drawer, 
and unlocking it by asmail key which he 
found on the bunch, he discovered a folded 
sheet of parchment. 

It was endorsed ‘‘Will of Godfrey Knigh- 
ton, Esquire,’’and with a low chuckle of 
Satisfaction Ricardo carried it to the table. 

“Now we will see how my old friend is 
going to leave all his vast wealth, and 
whether any of it goes to our young triend, 
mny Lord Coverdale,’’ he muttered, and 
opening the parchment he read it through 
twice with the greatest care. 

Then he looked up and an evil smile 
shone in his eyes, 

“Every tingle penny, every acre of land, 
and every piece of plate, and every horse 
and cow to our charming and beautiful 
Miss Iris!’ be said; “and nothing; not a 
ecrap for our friend the lord. Exactly as I 
thought! But it is bestto make sure, Bap- 
tiste; a good business man always makes 
sure. Now I know what you are going to 
Go with your wealth, friend, I wifl put 

ack this interesting little sheepskin until 
® more convenient opportunity. It isa 


good thing to know where to find it when | 


you want it though;and so I will take the 
opportunity of providing myself with a key 
like my dear Godtrey’s,”’ 





With exquisite delicacy he moulded a 
piece of wax and took an impression of the 
keys, replaced the will, and looking the 
safe, carefully setting the articies on the 
table and the chairs as he had found them 
when he had entered, left the room. 

Cautiously ascending the staira, he en- 
tered the squire’s chamber, and, stealing 
Ow tiptoe, laid the keys upon the dressing- 
table in the spot from which he had taken 
them, 

Then he paused a moment, listening, and 
glancing round the room. There was a 
small fron box let into the wall beside the 
bed, and Ricardo glanced at it longingly. 

Ho had not heard of the Knighton dia- 
monde, which were famous ones, but he 
knew that there must be family jewels, 
and that Iris must possess some, as her 
Own property, of great value. 

“They are in that little box!” he mar- 
mured almost plaintively. “I must have 
one sinall look—just one!’’ 

Taking the keys again, he approached 
the bed and stole a glance at the sleeping 
squire. It was only a glance, for even in 
sleep Godfrey Knighton inspired tear, and 
with a little click of his teeth the signor 
turned from the bed, and quietly fitting 
the key in the lock, opened the iron trea- 
sure box. 

His guess had been perfectly correct 
There, in their morocco cases, were the 
Knighton jewels, and as he took them up 
aod held them in the light of the lantern, 
his swarthy face flushed and paled, and his 
breath came fast, 

“Peste’’ he murmured. “Some men 
would be content with these. But no, not 
you, Baptiste; you are not a tool! Not 
quite! Wait a while, and you shall have 
money enough to buy twice these baubles, 
rich as they are!’’ 

But it was with a slow and painful reluo- 
tance that he put the cases pack in their 
piace; so slowly and reluctantly, indeed, 
that he seemed to forget where he was, and 
the danger of the sleeping man awaking. 

Suddenly as he stood with his gleaming 
teeth clenched, his eyes fixed on the cases, 
there shot a streak of light full upon the 
box. 

It was only a beam from the young moon 
emerging from a cloud, but Ricardo’s 
nerves were strained totheir utmost, and 
the case he held in his band fell to the floor 
with a sharp little crash. 

In an instant he dropped on to bis hands 
and knees, and commenced to craw! to- 
wards the door, every limb seeming to 
turn to an ear in nis acute attention, 

The sound must awake the squire, he 
would find the box open—Ricardo would 
be discovered, all would be lost! all bis 
oice litttle plans for securing a magnificent 
fortune would be ruined. 

He waited a second, his heart beating 
fast, as he crouched like acat beside the 
bed. The second passed and there came 
no sound from the sleeping man, and Ri- 
cardo’s courage returned somewhat. Still 
on his knees he crawled back to the box, 
and putting the case straight locked the 
door, 

As he did so, with the keys still in bis 
hand, he drew near the bed and ventured 
to bend down. 

The moon was pouring a single shaft 
through a cbink of the biinds full upon the 
tace of Godtrey Knighton, and every line 
of the stern, sad face stood out In the white, 
clear light. 

Ricardo looked down at the squire witha 
sinister smile, but suddenly the smile died 
away, and he bent lower and scrutinized 
the sleeping man keenly. 

What was it he saw that made him recoil 
aa if he had been struck? What was it that 
made his face turn white and then livid, 
and the sweat stand out upon his forehead 
in great beads? What was it that caused 
him to shake and tremble like a man in an 
agué, so that the dark-lantern in his hand 
swung like a pendulum? 

He shrank back froin the bed step by 
atep, still staring with distended eyes, until 
be backed up against the wall, and there 
the nameless horror seized upon him more 
fully still, and he slipped to the ground, 
and crouched there while one could count 
twenty. 

At last he rose, and wiping his clammy 
forehead with his hand, muttered: 

“Steady, Baptiste! Keep your head, my 
friend! This—this—is rather sudden and 
unexpected! Saints and angels, yes! But 
keep steady, Baptiste! Let me think— 
think!’’ 

Dragging himself to the chair near the 


bed, he dropped into it, and drawing the 
| curtain with a trembling hand, so that he 
| could not see the face lying be! 16 
preased his white, shivering hand to bis 


brow and pondered. 
He sat thus for quite five minutes, then, 
still white and trembling, took the keys 
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for the second time that night, and cau- 
tiouasly stole down -stairs. 

He went to the dining-room and found 
the liquor.stand, and got « glass of curacoa 
to steady his nerves—the glass clinking 
against the bottle in a horrible manner— 
then went to the library, unlocked the safe, 
and took out the will. 

He looked hard at the cash-box, but put 
it back unopened and shoox his head. 

“No, no, Baptiste! You cannot be too 
caretul—under the ciroumstances!’’ 

Then he thrust the will into his pocket 
and went into the hall; but, with his band 
upon the balustrade, he paused and consid- 
ered, His brow knit into deep wrinkles, 

Up in their trames the Knightons looked 
down at the thief, some frowning, some 
smiling; but Signor Ricardo was not al- 
fec'ed by them: he had seen something that 
night more terrivle than family portraits. 

Alter thinking fora tew minutes, bestole 
to a smaligiass door leading from tne hall to 
an enclosure, which was called the walled 
garden, a favorite spot of Iria’s, 

Unfastening the door, be stepped out, and 
taking care to keepin the shadow, leant 
against the wall and drank in the cool night 
air. 

Then he crept along the wall until he 
came to asmall sundial At the foot of this 
was a small heap of stones, built up in the 
semblance of rock work. 

The dial and its rusty pedestal had prob- 
ably stood in the walled garden for centu- 
ries; there was muss upon the stones, and 
lichens in the interstices. 

Ricardo lcoked around him wiih the 
stealthy alertness of « oat, then going on 
bis knees, careiully removed some of the 
stones, 

He did this with his usual adroitness, bis 
white slender fingers loosening the stones 
so gently that scarcely a piece of moss was 
disturbed. 

When he had raised three of the stones, 
and thereby made a hole, he laid the will 
in it, and carefully put the stones in their 
Place again. 

Stepping back a pace or two he regarded 
the rockwork closely and scrutinizingly, 
and then nodded with satisfaction. 

The keenest eyes could not have detected 
any disturbance of the stones, which had 
stood for centuries, until the Italian’s 
white, pilfering fingers had broken their 
long rest. 

Then, with a sigh of relief, Ricardo re- 
traced his steps, and up the great staircase, 
made his way to his own room. 

It was noticeable that, as he passed the 
squire's door, he shrank away from it, de- 
acribing a semi-circle, and that the shud- 
der which had convulsed his frame as he 
bent over the bed shook through all! his 
limbs now, 

(TO BB CONTINUSD, | 

Tuk GoLpsn FLow«er.—Literally the 
word Chrysanthemum means “gold 
flower,’’ chia title being given to the origi- 
nal blossom. Oultivation, however, has 
produced it of all colors, the favorite in 
Germany being a deep purple. Every pea- 
sant has a pilot of purple Chrysanthemums 
aod generally of the commonest species, 
In the southern part of Germany young 
girls call them “Remorse Flowers.’”’ The 
reason is said to be the following: 

Cbrissy was a devout maiden, who lived 
on a mountain in the Black Forest, and oc- 
cupied hertime in making her wedding 
garments, as ali German maidens do trom 
the age of eleven, hence, when the good 
man comes, later on, she has her outfit and 
a large chest of linen, and knitting for the 
poor; on week days for her friends, and on 
Sundays for the poor, and it is considered 
no sin—charity covers the occupation with 
acorner of her oroad mantle, but we fear if 
there were no Sunday the poor would often 
go bare-footed In Germany. 

She was the pride of the village, and al- 
ways wore Chrysanthemums when in sea- 
son, hence ber name. Loved by # duke, 
she loved only the young priest of the little 
church who returned her love and could 
only speak it through the flower. 

Finally, they flew, or escaped trom the 
village, and after weeks of weary travel, 
saying their prayers night after night with 
leaves of the dried Chrysanthemums, liv- 
ing upon pounded corn and goat’s milk, 
not daring to apply for food trom the good 
tarmers tor fear of detection, they arrived 
at a sma)! village, and there remorse came 


to them, botb feil ill, and a spirit appeared 
and it was clothed in «a robe of purple | 
Chrysanthemums. 

The legend goes on that she died, and 
that he rewained where *#be waa Duri 
and grew these Remorse flowers il by 
the sale of them he had money enough to 
bulid a Uttle church, he working day by 
day with the laborers in hewing the rock | 


and aiding in erecting the little chapel, He 








died ana was buried near by. As proot of 
this the chapel! is still shown. 


— 7. ee 

It isa lively spark of nobleness to descend 
in most favor toone when he is lowest in 
affliction, 
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Bric-a- Brac, 
WhHiock Way?t—A mechanical puzzie 
has been propounded which bids fair to 
enlist much speculation, A pair of car 
wheels and an axie are resiing on a piece 
of level track. A rope made fast to the 
axie and 80 wound round it that when the 
rope is pulled the tendency of the wheel is 
to ocme towards you; while at the same 
time, if the wheels revolve they must move 
from you. Ifthe rope is pulled, in what 
direction will the wheeis run? Will they 
move away from .ne spectator or toward 
him? 

PREOIOUS Sronkns.—The torquoise is 
wtill the favorite engagement ring in Ger- 
many, and is supposed to prevent dissen- 
sions between husband and wife, and also 
to warn them against danger. Tbe dia- 
mond is said to be an antidote for tempta- 
tion by the devil; the ruby implants bra- 
very inthe wearer; the topaz isa preven- 
tive of poisons; the amethyst against drunk- 
eness, The turquoise counteracts the efloots 
of the “evil eye.’’ The emerald leads one 
to piety. The sardonyx ia at oncea bane 
and blessing. The opal must always be 
set with other stones or it will bring bad 
luck. 


ST. Pau’s,—The last saint’s day in Jan- 
uary isSt. Paul's, kept on the twenty-filth, 
isa festival alike of the English and Ro- 
man Catholic Churches. Saint Paul seems 
to be more the patron saint of weather than 
anything else, atany rate to our forefathers, 
for with them fair weather on Saint Paul's 
Day use to torbode a prosperous and tor- 
tunate year. Snow and rain on this day 
betokened a dear year and untruitiul; 
clouds, great mortallity among cattle; 
winds, the forerunner of war. If the 
twenty-fifth of January proved bad in Ger- 
many from a weather point of view, the 
common people use tw drag images of 
Saint Paul and Saint Urban to the river 
and give them a good ducking as a sort of 
derisive punishment, 


Tue Inon Cross.—During the German 
war with the great Napoieon, when the 
boys and even old men rushed to arms; 
when he who could not enter the ranks 
gave bis money;and he who bad no money 
gave his labor, the Prussian women were 
no whit behind. Perceiving that the ox- 
chequer could not bold out, they came for- 
ward and poured in of their costly jewels 
to the treasury, and for these free gilts of 
inestimable value, each received a simple 
iron cross, und these same iron crosses have 
become the most valued heirlooms in inany 
of the old Prussian families. The order is 
the most noble in Germany, yet tne hero- 
ism which gave rise to itis almost forgot 
ten, or If remembered, regarded with in- 
difference, 

KING ARTHUK,—Excalibar, the famous 
sword of King Arthur, often spoken of in 
poetry, acoording to some xcCooUnTS, Was 
given to the king by the Lady ol the Lake; 


-- 


acoording to others, it suddenly appeared, 
enciosed in 4 Wiagic #LOn6 44 ih # BLeaLh, 
during the vacancy on the throne of Bri- 
tain, ocoasioned by the death of Arthar’s 
father, Uther Pendragon. A legend round 
it prociaimed tuat be who could draw it 
from ita sheath was the rigitiul heir, This 
Arthur succeded in doing, aller two bhun- 


dred and one famous barons had failed, 
When Arthur telt bimsell dying, he sent 
Sir Bedivere t) cast the weapon back into 
the lake, and an arm clotued In white 
samite appeared above the surtace of the 
waters, waved it thrice and disappeared 
with it. 


TwecrrH Days.—Thomas Tusser, the 
poet of (.o6ee0 Mary's time-—who has left 
us in bis verses a clear insight into the cus 
toms which prevailed in tue past —-recom- 
mendes the farmers, in hin “Five lundred 
Points of Good Husbandry,’”’ to prune his 
trees of their superfiuous boughs in the 
month of January, that the cattle may 
browse upon them, For sheep he advised 
the farmer to use wyrtie and ivy as tood, 
In Gioucestershire, ail the servants of 
every farmer asse.iblé ip T weil Day Five 
in one of the fields that has Leen sown with 
wheat At the end of tweive lands, the 
make twelve ree a row witb «traw 

lw ind one of wil ! " ar 
K 
aA’ 
feas ake ace 
soaked in cider, wi , they sii asa 
ward for past labor in sowing the grain. 
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FOU AND I, 
ay 5. m 


We stood by (he shining saommer sea, 
You and I; 

And you ehlepered some old eweet words \ me 
‘Neath the opal eky 

Med saneet Unts crept over the saod 

Ae we \lngered together, band ta basa, 
Low lo part 

Por “the liaht that was never ou eee or laud 

Shone in each hear! 


We etoo! once more by the shinlug sea, 
You andl, 
Hat you whi«pered no old sweet words to m- 
‘Neath the cloudy sky, 
The wind went eobbl ng along ihe sand 
I ehivered, and felt nociasping band, 
We met lo part; 
And the shadows that deepened on sea an! 
Felio'’ermy beart. 
a © - 
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CHAPTER XXX, 


TITH alow cry Nellie sank down and 
| bid her face on Kate’s knees, 

*T cannot bear it,’’ ahe said bro- 
keniy. ‘*Youmake me tee 
hear you. Asbamed that |] should ever 
have thought harably of you. Hat it wiil 
never come true what you say, how could 
it possibly? How could he forget you, you 
who are #0 beautiful, and give « thought to 
ine Who am #o diferent? Do you think I 
don’t know the difference between as—you, 
a lady, and I, on.y a common giri? And be 
isa gentiomeao! And be thinks of ine as a 
sister, juetthatand no more, and, oh, no, 
nol it will never bel’’ 

Kate bent over ber and stroked the goluen 
hair with a soothing touch. 

Yea, Nei lie,”’ she said slowly and dreaw 
lly, “it must be #0, And there lesometiing 
else 1 shouid tell you. I have wronged him 
unwittingly, and the man I have married 
has crusily and knowingly wronged hi, 
and -—-but he aball teil you in bis own time, 
perbaps on the day when be comes aud tells 
you that he loves you.” 

She eauk back nearly outworn, 

*] think I will trvand rest now, dear,” 
ahe said, faintiy. “Don’t ory any wore, Nol- 
lie. Your orylog days are nearly over, and 
life lie before you all bright with sunshine, 
Will you give me one kiss, Nollie, show 
mé@ that ali the coldness bas gone out of 
your beart?" ahe added, suddenly. 

Nellie rained ber bands and put her arms 
round Kate with an articulate cry, aud kiss 
6d her; then,with ber bead bowed, she atole 
from the rou, 

Kate eat, with her bands clasped, looking 
before her into vacancy. 

She nad done ber duty both by him and 
the girl who loved him, and whose love 
would more than console him for the lows 
of berseif; but the doing of it had been 
oruelly bard, and her heart felt bruised and 
lacerated by the ordeal. 

Atter a time she undressed, and stretched 
berself wearily on the bed, and tried to 
sleep; but though she lay perfectly still, «o 
still that Neilie, who crept in, thought 
that ehe wars asleep, she oould = not 
sleep. 

The night passed, 
of the sun filled the room 
light. 

She rose with a start, for, though she had 
not slept, she had been in a kiad of stupor 
bred by her intense mental and pbyasical 
exbanation. 

Back upon ber «wind 
weight of her position. 

She was bere, within reach of Doesimond 
Carr-Lyon, under the roof of the girl who 
loved bim; and thie meant that she was an 
incumbrance tothe one and a source of 
lew ptation to the otber. 

“I cannot etay bere—I cannot,”’ she mur- 
mured, almost desperately. ‘Il cannot see 
hing again! It would be more than | could 
bear! Let me hide myself from bis sight 
and bers!"’ 

She dreased herself quietly, and looked 
out of the win iow. 

It was tooearly for the quarryimen, and 
no one seemed moving. 

Impelled by the desire to escape the tor- 
ture of anoiber ineeting with the man she 
loved, she stole down the stairs, and out in- 
to the morning air. 

As abe stood for a moment to look round, 
she heard » man's footstep on the path 
beneath She glided behind the snhel- 
ter of a lilac bush, and waited tremb- 


ashamed to 


and the early rays 
with roay 


came the whole 


une. 
he footetepe came nearer, and In a few 
moments Desinond came up to the mt- 


“> was pale and heggard, and she knew 
instinctively that he had been ap ali 
nigbt 

6 stood for two—three minutes, looking 
up at toe window; then he paced to and fro 
for another moment, and tpenu slowly and 
with a backward, wist!ul giance at the win- 
dow, weut down the jeath. 

Again ine tiveiy K 
had spent the nigt 
and that even now he 
himeeil atray 

Miuifiing a cry, be bheid out her " 
the direction be had gone, and a ion 
broke from her lips. 

‘Oh, my love, my love! Good-bye for 


ave anew 


'e@ath 
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ever!” she murmured; and turning, walked 
quickly away in the direction of the sta- 
tion. 

"° * + 7 7 + 


“Karly train in balf-an-bour, miss,’’ the 
porter answered to Kate’s ing ,» and she 
went and sat down in the room, 
whereachilly fre was struggling feeply 
for existence, 

Besides herself there was only one other 

yy old —- w s meee 
asket on arm, who was abe in- 
formed Kate, to see her ward Taughter, 

Tre pallor and wannes® of = face, 
perbaps, appealed to the old lady’s sym- 
pathy, for when the journey was almost 
ualf performed, she opened her bésket, 
and quickly taking out a bottie of milk 
—_ some bread and butter, offered some to 

er, 

“If I don’t make too bold, mies; but it’s 
pleasanter to eat in thao slone,”’ 
she sald respeetfully and with thetrue deli- 
cacy of simple natures, 

Kate accepted a draughto! the miik grate- 
fully, and ate a alice of bread and butter, 
and the old woman persuaded her to lie 
down on a seat. 

*You look tired and worn-out, miss,’’ 
sbessid, ‘You won't be fit for nothing 
when you get to London, and your friends 
will be quite upset at seeing you s0 pale 
like,’’ 

Kate smothered a sigh. Her friends! 

The train, a slow one, reached the termin- 
us at last, and Kate — oe of a porter w 
whicb station she m go for the conti- 
nental train. 

He put her into a cab and told the man t» 
drive her to Victoria, and, still! dazed and 
bewildered, she found herself at the ter- 
ininus, 

Making her — to the booking-office,she 
asked for « ticket; the man got it and 
named the required sum. 

She took out her purse, and witb a duli 
sonee of misfortune saw that all ahe posses 
wed in the world would only suffice to pay 
three parts of the amount, 

For a moment she stood looking at the 
inan, and he with his usual impatience re- 
garding ber, 

Then she pushed the ticket back, and say- 
ing: 

fi have changed my mind; I cannot take 
it,”’ leit the booking-office, and went back 
to the station. 

She was now utterly overwbelmed, The 
one idea, that of tlying for ne to Lady 
Warner, bad taken such complete posses- 
sion of her to the exclusion of any other 
that, now {ta execution was impossible, abe 
was rendered utterly hel pleas. 

Mechanically she sank down on one of 
the seats, and with her hands lying clasped 
in her lap, looked with unseeing eyes at the 
bustle roand her. 

For half-an-hour she sat thus, trying to 
realize her hel pleseness and solitude, Alone 
in thie great city, fying from ber husband, 
without a friend to whom she oould go, 
and with only a few peunde in her purse, 
whitber should she go, and what would 
become of her? 

The full sense ef her situation broke up- 
on ber after a time,and with an inarticulate 
ory she put her hand to her eyes, and the 
teare welled out 

The porters passed her and looked at her 
ounously! now and ne nger, hur. 
rying to or from the if paused and 
regarded her, then, like the Levi 
on; but no one seemed to think that the 
evident distress of the lonely figure wuas« 
any conoern of bia, 

Presently a woman came near. She was 
walking with a quick, firm step, and held 
her head bigh, while her eyes looked «bout 
her with an alert and almoat searching ex- 
pression. 

She was rather overdreesed, and there 
was something remarkableand out of the 
ordinary both in her face and bearing. 

She etopped as she came abreast of the 
seat and looked at Kate with a quick,sharp 
acruliny. 

Then she, — are on; but after a few 
steps she stop and turned back. 

“IT beg your pardon,” she said; ‘‘can I do 
anything for you?’’ 

Kate atarted, and looked up, and made 
an effort tw bide the tears, 

“No, thank you,”’ she said very tremu!l- 


ously, 

“Allright! I wed Tent on,” said the 
woman; tben she ied, ‘You're in some 
trouble, ain’t you? You've been orying, I 
— =e = a lost your train, or your 
riends, Shall I get a porter for you?’’ 

“No, no,” said Kate n; “I—I have 
not lost my train, and I have no frienas!— 
1 have lost no friends,’’ she corrected her- 
self, but the woman’s ears were very 
abar 

“You shouldn’t alt here—elone,’’ she 
sald, after another scrutiny of the lovely 
face; and the words, though seemingly 
bareh, were not so in tone, 

Kate looked ¥¢ ly. 

“Thank you, | know. Bat—but—”’ 

She forced a amile that was more piteous 
than tears, 

do not know 


quite where else to 
KO. 

The good Samaritan wentand sat down 
beside her, 

“You don’t know where to go?” ahe said. 
‘But there, 1 beg your pardon, {t’sno bast- 
ness of mine. Only—it seeme rather curi- 
sus. If | cam help you—where do you want 
© go?’’ she broke off by inquiring. 

lo Nioe,’’ ssid Kate. “I have a 
here to whom I wantto go, and— ahe 
di have not enough money 


Prtias 
riend 


iwhed—*i fir 
ne 

A slight shade of suspicion came over her 
com panion’s face, butafter another glance 
at Kate, it passed. 

“Weil, them,” she asid, “you must go 





i eur’ 


back to where you started from; that’s plain, 
fan’t it?’’ 

Kate colored and her eyes fell, then she 
raised them and looked steadily into the 
woman's ebarp ones. , 

“J cannotdo that,” she said. “Don ha 
think me ungrateful for your sympathy, 
she added, with that sweetness which 
moved ai! hearts, as abe drew her breath; 
‘but 1 cannot do what you advise—natural 
as it seews.”’ 

The woman got u 
“I wish 1 could 


P- 
“Very well,’ she said, 


help you, I don’t like to see one #0 young 
pow ‘‘beautifal” she was going to say, 
bat stop herself—‘‘in such trouble and 
alone. (Good-morning,” and she tarned to 

but once more she stopped, “Look 
here,” she said, as if half asnamed of ber 
soft-neartednesa, ‘I can't leave you here 
like this, I’ve been in trouble iuyself. 
How much do you want?’ and she took out 
her purse, 

“Ob, no, no!” said Kate, faintly, drawing 
back. 

«You needn’t hesitate,’’ said the woman. 
“You're a iady, I can see that, and though 
you bappen to be short of money, I dare- 
aay it’s only an accident, I’ll lend you 
ovat you want, and when you get to Nice, 
you can send it to me.” 

The tears were very near Kate’s eyes 
again. 

The woman turned and snarply put a 
question to a pasaing porter, then she said 
to Kate: 

“Come along, you haven’t much time. 
Where is your luggage?”’ 

Kate started, and the hot blood mounted 
to her face. With a dazed look she taitered 
out: 

“My luggage? 
gotl”’ 

And indeed she had forgotten everything 
save the bare outline of her idea—to get to 
Lady Warner's side, 

The woman #tared, 

“Going to Nice without luggage?” she 
said, ‘“Why—whby, 1 never heard of such 
atbing. You couldn’t do it, could you? 
Oh, take my advice, and go back to your 
friends.”’ 

Kate sank back on her seat and drew her 
vei! down with trembling hands, 

“J—I cannot do that,” she saki, then she 
burst oat; “Oh, please go and leave me! 1 
—I a:n very grateful to you—you have 
been very kind, and indeed I am gratefal, 
but——”’ 

She woran did not go but stood looking 
down at her. 

“Don’t ory,” she said presently; ‘there’s 
no use in that, miss, 1 can see you are in 
trouble; as I said, I’ve been in trouble my- 
self,and I won't desert you. You can’t 
stop here, you can see that for yourself, 
Willi you come home with me? I’m re- 
spectable,” sbe added brusquely and with 
a heightened color, 

Kate night have heaitated and refused 
but for that last sentence, 

She rose at once, and held out ber hand, 

*) will go with you,”’ sbe said simply. 
“If you bave been in trouble you can feel 
forine. | am alone, quite—quite alone, 
and I do not know what to do——”’ 

“Cone aiong,” said the woman decisive- 
ly. “When things are at their worst they 
take # turn, they say.’’ 

Kate made no reply to tais piece of cheer- 
ing philosophy, and thetwo women left the 
station. 

The good Samaritan called a cab, and 
movoned to Kate to get in, and told the 
man to drive to one of the streeta in the 
Edgeware Koad, 

In a very few minutes they reached their 
destination, and the woman, opening the 
door of the house with a latch key, | the 
way "pa flight of stairsatoa room on the 
firat floor. 

“Now,” she said, “sit down and take 
your things off, and don’t trouble to talk 
till you like, [ can wait.” 

Kate looked round her in dazed and 
epeech less astonishment, 

Tbe room was a large one, and rather 
shabbily furnished; but tbere its likeness 
to an ordinary room ceased, for, in addition 
to the furniture, were half-a-dozen stands 
like lay figures, upon which were srranged 
ancient and modern costumes, 

On one was the dress of an Italian peas- 
ant,on another a suit of armor which 
might have been worn by Joan of Arc, 
while athird supported a Grecian tunic; 
ricbly-colored cloaks and scarves lay in a 
confused Leap upon ckairs, and on a small 
table were arranged balt-a-dozin wige,some 
with long tlaxen hair,and others wito short 
golden curls, 

Fora while, Kate forgot her misery in 
astonished curiosity. 

Meantime, the woman who bad befriend- 
ed ber had put some food on the table, and 
drew upacbair for kate, 

‘-Don’t shake your head,” shesald. “The 
greatest trouble in this world isn’t worth 
starving for,’’ and Kate went and sat down; 
but her eyes stiil wandered to the strange 
objects in the room, and ber companion, 
observing her, said, with a smile: 

“You are looking at my properties, I 
see. Pretty, some of them, ain’t they?” 

Kate colored. 

“I was looking at then,” she admitted. 

‘“‘and wondering what they meant?” said 
the woman. 

‘*Yes,"’ assented Kate,and it flashed upon 
her thatthe kind-hearted woman must be 
an actress, 

‘Weil, it’s only 
us they’re 
ostu mes artists costumes I’m an 
artiat's mode ashe almost de. 
fantly. 

K ate 
stood, 

“I’m a model for artists to int from,” 
explained the woman drily. ‘Perhaps you 


I haven'tany! I—1 for- 


natural sbouid be 
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you 


pan 
acdaed, 


looked as if she scarcely under- 





are sorry you came with me?’ 

“Sorry | came? Oh, why should I ber” 
feltered Kate. 

“Well, | didn’t know, Some people— 
the people that are so good that (bey think 
evil of everybody else—look down upon 
us, and consider en artist’s mode! as no re- 
spectable. 1 didn’t Know whether you 
might be one.” 

“]’m afraid I’m not good, then,” said 
Kate,” with a sad smile, 

The woman’s face cleared again, 

“Yeu, 1’m an artist's model,” she went 
on; “‘and those things you see there are 
what I wear. Itien’t usual for models to 
keep costumes, but it was an idea of my 
own, You see, a good many artists, young 
and struggling ones, are too poor to bu 
costames, and the peopie who Je: them ou 
charge a good deal for thew; «0 I thought 
if | could get some together, and charge a 
little more for sittings, it would pay. That 
isa Joan o’ Arc armor. I bave that for a 

oung painter who is painting a picture of 

er; he'll be famous some day, but he lives 
on a crost a day just at present, And that’s 
a Roman costume—Lucretia, lving dead. 
And that’s Marguerite, there—Marguerite, 
in Faust, you know—! wear tuat yellow 
wig with it, because Marguerite was fair, 
and 1’m dark. I’m bothering you, I ex- 
pect; but there, perbaps l’ve made you for- 

et your own trouble for a wiuute or two, 

’ve bad trouble myself, and | know what 
the strain is,’ 

Her face hardened and ber brows drew 
together, and a #trange look came into her 
eyes, that made Kate shrink 4 little, 

“You said you were alone in tue world,” 
said the woman, “and it was that that drew 
me towards you.. I’malone! I haven't a 
friend—not one!” 

She stopped and looked moodily at the 
opposite wall, then suddenly turned her 
eyes on Kate, 

“da better tell you my name,” she said; 
“it’s Jess Playford. You know what I am, 
and that's all!’ 

“I know that you have been very good 
to me,” she said in alow voica, ‘Wuat— 
ob, what should 1 have done, what would 
have bscome of me, if you bad not found 
mé, and taken pity on me? Only one who 
bas been in trouble herself could havo 80 
kind a heart.” 

She paused, then went or: 

“My nawe is Kate Meddon,” sbe said, 
resolving at that instant (bat she would not 
bear the name of the man to whoin she had 
been married in name only. 

“Mrs, Meddon?’” asked Jess, as she 
glanced at the wedding ring on Kate's fin- 

er. 

Kate fiushed hotly, and she hung her 
head. 

‘“There—there,” said Jess, ‘‘l’ve touched 
a sore place——’’ 

“No, no,” said Kate, ‘‘I will tell you. 
That is my maiden name; | aid not give 
ee my husband’s because 1 bave ieft 

m. 

She managed to keep her voice steady, 
but her lips quivered. 

Jess leaned her elbows on the table and 
watched her witb a strange look. 

“It’s his fault, not yours,’’ sbesaid, “You 
needn’t tell me, I can read faces, and | can 
read yours. Itisthe old story,’”’ sbe ex- 
claimed, closing her strong supple bands 
and letting them fali upon the table with 
suppressed rage and impatience. ‘The old 
story that’s as old as the hills! Whether it’s 
the man or the woman that doeste wrong, 
it'stne woman that suffers! Yes!” she 
thrust a few tangles of her dark hair from 
her forehead with a restiess, impatient gest- 
ure, and ber large black eyes glittered 
vengefully. ‘It’s always we who have to 
bear the bruntand the burden; and the 
world, that bas only smiles fortbe men,has 
nothing but scorn and contempt for us, the 
women,’’ and sbe laughed, a hard, mirth- 
less laugh. 

Kate iooked at her in rapt attention as 
she sat there, with the hard, res'less look 
in her eyes and lips, and laughed at the 
bitter laugh. 

Some memory struggied for existence in 
Kate’s dazed brain. 

lt seemed to herthat she bad seen her 
before, and yet she could not recall the 
time or place, 

Jessa, indeed, had changed much since 
Kate bad caught a faint glimpse of ber on 
the clifl; had grown thinner and more re 
fined, and it was not likely that Kate 
would recognize her. 

Jess sat looking straight before Ler as if 
lost in bitter retiection, 

‘Yes,’ she said. “But the task gets 
harder sometimes, most women grin and 
bear it; and letthe man who has crush- 
ed them go on bisway to work hbarin to 
some other wornan—you are one of these, 


mise!" and she flashed Ler eyes upon Kate... 


“Yea,” said Kate, with a sigh, “1 bave to | 
bear my troubie!”’ 

“But I’m_ difterent!”’ breathed Jess, 
through her closed teeth. ‘I can’t sit still 
and bear mine. Perhaps it was a crueiler 
one than yours os 

Kate sighed again. Could any fate, she 
om alae harder to endure patiently than 

ere 

“Mine was one that cries for vengeance, 
end I will have it! I’ve waited, and I’m 
waiting still, But I don’t get more patient. 
No, as the days go on | get more bard and 
bitter, and the longing for vengeance grows 
and growa, ana if I didn’t iook forward to 
the time when I shal! meet bim, and if | 
thought it would ne me J—] sheulid 
go mad! There!’’ she roke off as Kate 
Snrank back &@ little i've frightened you 
Don’t mind me en taik like 
this, for good reasons she laughed— 
“I’ve no one to taik to, But-what you told 
me se ime thinking of my own wrongs 
And you won’t go back to him?” she asked 


abruptly. 
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“You're r'ght,” said Jess; “once a man 
bes wronged a woman—wile or no wife— 
and she forgives bim, she’s in his power, 
and she might as well be in the claws of a 
tiger! Ob! 1 know. No, you're right; don’t 
ever go back, S:arve rather!” and she 
stretobed out her clenched hand defiantly. 
“But gou shan't starv:! Somehow tt seems 
as if Fate bad given you to my cherge, They 
say there isn't such a thing as Fate; if there 
isn’t, why didn’t I pase you by to-day? It’s 
not my way tolotertere in people’s busi- 
ness —— 

“You wrong your kind heart,” daid Kate, 
slowly. 

Jess laughed, and a faint flusb rose to her 
dark face. 

‘Don't talk about my kind heart,’’ she 
said, ‘‘] haven't anv heart. It was burnt out 
of we years ago. No, it was Fate, that’s 
what itwas. Look here, you know what I 
am—lI'm an arust’s model, and you are a 
lady born and bred, Will you stay and 
live witb me? Do you think wecould get 
on together? It isn’tany woman { could 
live with, but somehow [ think " she 
lcoked at Kate’s face refiectively. 

Kate reddened, 

‘You forget,”’sbe fa'tered, ‘*I—oh,I could 
not he a burden to you!”’ 

“You wouldn’t,” said Jess calmly. ‘'! 
wasn't such a fool astothink that a lady 
like you would accept charity from any- 
body, least of all from one beneath ber 

’” 

“You wrong yourself and me,”’ said Kate 
gentiv. 

—‘'But there’s no need for it,” continued 
Je-s, taking no notice of the protest. ‘You 
can help mein my business, Ob, I don’t 
mean as a imodel,’”’ she added, as Kate 
shrank timidly. “With your face you’a 
earn more money than all of us put together; 
but it wouldn’t do, would it? I know 
that.” 

“If there was any other way,’’ said Kato. 
“If there was something I could do with- 
out meeting anyone.” 

“I know,” said Jess, with a nod, “Well, 
there is! You can heipme with the cos- 
tuines! I’m aguvod model,but a bad needie- 
wowan! I wasn't once; I could sit and sew 
for bours, but now, if I sew, I think, and 
the thinking drives me into oneof my m 
fits, and I haveto ff ngthe things from me, 
and go out and wa'k itoff. You don’t iook 
one of that sort, Mra. Meddon! If you’li 
help me with the costumes I can make 
twice as much movey, and you needn't be 
afraid of oharity.’’ 

K ate sat and reflected in painful silence 
for a moment, 

“Ii 1 thougbt,’”’ sbe said gently, “that I 
could really belp you, tbat you were not 
saying this out of cunsideration for me,that 
onmute 





“No, i’m honest,” said Jess bluntly, 
“I’ve thought the matter out. You’re alady 
and weil educated, and got taste, I daresay 
—whicb i taven’t—and you’d know better 
than what [ do what the costumes should 
be. There’s books that tell you, you would 
know where to fiod thew, and read them 
up. Yes, you can rest easy. Will you 
stav?”? 

K ate slowly pulled the wedding-ring off 
her finger, aud, raising her pale tace, 
said: 

‘Yes, I willstay, thankfully end grate. 
fully.” 

Jess nodded,and ber eyes tlashed as they 
rested upon the whiie band trom which the 
ring bad gone. 

“Very weil: that’s a bargain, Miss Kate!’ 
she said significaaily. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


FYE major and Arthur Carr-Lyon made 

their way up the path !rom the quarry 
| side by side, breathliessand trembling 
with fear and hate, and the indescribabie 
malice Which always dwells in the beart of 
the villain against the man who bas atrip- 
ped the wask from him, and revealed his 
true features, 

Arthur Carr-Lyon cursed and swore at 
every step he took, and when he reached 
the top sank down, his face white and work- 
ing, and shook his fist—which he bad not 
had the courage to use—towards the spot 
where he had ieft Kateand Desmond stand- 
ing. 

“Curse hin! Curse them both!” be pant- 
ed, wib a horrible oath, then he glared at 
the major, wbo had sat himself down a lit- 
tie way from him, aud was mopping the 
perspiration frou bis face with a eye oe | 
band, “It’s ail your fault, all your doing 
And a pretty mess you have wade of it! 
Tnank goodness, you'll be punished! He 
can’t touch me, but you—you’ll go toquoa! 
And acursed good job too!”’ 

‘Hush, huso, wy dear Arthur!’ whimp- 
ered the mej or. 

“If you ‘a: ar Arthur’ me, I’ll throw you 
over the edge,’ suaried Arthur Carr-Lyon. 
“I batetbe sight of you—you and your 
daughter! WLy don’t you gu? Get out of 
iny Bight!’ 

Te major shook bis head. 

“We wusiciiog together, Arthur,’”’ he 
retorted. ‘Weare botb inthe same boat 
Look here; it’s not so bad! Half the estate 
aud the titie——"’ 

Artbuar Carr-Lyon ground bis teeth very 
loudly. 

‘Do you think sbe’!l let bim do it? Not 
sie!’ he said furiously. ‘Sbe'll never rest 
untii she’s io'ced him to declare himeel!! 


i know ber now, She bates me, and 
she—” his teeth ciicked—“she loves 
bim?”’ 


‘*]'m—I’m afraid she does!’’ said the ma 
t's a terrible mistake; 


r oo.,elully 


At at . star Artinu 1 migbt be } 
worse,’”’ j 
M vhbt > ws rted A rth ga ' age 
t mig! 6 nhetter ijt would pave vee 
étler if that feliow who went Is) hin asl 
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killed him outright. Curse him for a fool, 
why didn’t he? I could have killed him 
— other day. I wisn I had! I wiab 


“I wish you had, if you could have done 
it safely,’’ muttered the major. 

‘To think,’’ said Artbur,raising bis hand 
like a claw, and pawing the air, “to think 
that that fellow is the only one standing be- 
tween me and the titiel It—it makes me 
sick, mad! 
to him.”’ 

‘You've a better mind to stop where 
you are!” said the major, shaking his 
heed, 

“What do you mean?” demanded Arthur 
Savagely. , 

Toe major mopped bis face. 

‘it's no use turningon me, Artour,”’ he 
said, ‘You know you aren’t a matoh for 
him, thatrveither of us are. I~—I never was. 
We're like flex in his hande! Yes, he’s got 
the upper bauc of us now, Heaven only 
knows how he’ll use it. And tothink that 
Kate, wy own daughter, should turn 
against we,” he whined. ‘Ob, sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth it isto have a thankless 
child!’ and ne wiped his eyes, 

Arthur Carr-Lyon giared at bim. 

“Stop that tomfoolery,’”’ besaid, ‘1t’s no 
use piay-acting beiore me. [t don’t iui pose 
upon me. The question is, what's to be 
done? Do you think I’m—I’m coward 
enough to sitstill and let that fellow take 
uny wife from under my very eyes and rob 
mie of half my fortune?”’ 

**His forinne,’’ corrected the unajor drily, 
and recovering himeeif a little, 

Arthur Carr-Lyon swore, 

‘T's my title, my fortune, till he proves 
that they’re hiel’’ he retorted, 

**Wuiob he can soon do,” said the major 
ruefuily. “My dear Arthur, it is no use 
brazeping it cut. That’s Desmond Oerr- 
Lyon, tne eari, down there, and he knows 
it, aud she knows it, and allthe world can 
Kuow itif they liked. There is no good to 
be done in pretending that it isa’tso. The 
vest thing todo is to acoept his terms— 
they're not illiberai, they might be worse! 
—un!eas——"’ he stopped. 

“‘Uniess what?” demanded Arthur, 

Tne major grew a little paier,if that were 
possible, 

“Unlevs there was any way of getting rid 
of him—”’ 

A jvok of hate and 
Arthur’a eves. 

“Panaw!l”’ he snaried. “That sort of 
talk’s rot, and you know it. I wish he’d 
tall dead this minute’ —be gave expression 
to several other wishes—‘‘but what’s the 
use of that? Nothing won't kill him,worse 
luck;and we’re not inthe wilds of America, 
where—where such things cau be done,but 
in civilized Eogland. No, nothing won’t 
kill bim, and as it won’t, he’s like. y to out- 
live me!”’ 

The major sat silent for a moment,think- 
ing deeply; in fact,he was pianningas y 
flight from England, and wondering 
whether by any chance be could extort or 
coax any money out of his fellow conspira- 
tor. 

‘It’s not the title, it’s not the money | 
care 80 inucb avout,” said Arthur sudden- 
ly. ‘“{t’s Kate! If Icould only get hold 
of her—if 1 could only get her at ny feet 
—’’ he abut his teeth sbarpiy on his under 
lip and stopped remembering, perhaps, 
that it wasto Kate’s father that he was 
speaking. 

Tne major shook bis head. 

“You |i never get Kate again,’ he said 
with calm conviction. ‘You piayed vour 
cards badly,mmy dear Arthur. 1 know Kate, 
and J teil you ehe’il never come back to 
you!” 

“Then I don’t care what becomes of me!”’ 
exclaimed Arthur, and bé dug his heel on 
the ground viciously. 

It struck against something, something 
that rang sbarply like sieel, sod half me- 
chincally be leant forward and felt in the 
undergrowth; then he picked up 4 clasp 
knife and turned it over and over, looking 
at it sosently. 

S» idenly be atarted. 

‘ fuat’s strange!” be ejacalated. 

The major turned his lack-iustré eyes oa 


longing came into 


im. 

“What is it? what have you found?” he 
ask ed. 

Artbur Carr-Lyon still kept his eyes on 
tbe knife, 

‘A knife,’’ be said suilenly. 

“Ob,’? said the major ladifferently, and 
looked Out to sea again. 

“Yes. But look bere,” said Artbur Carr 
Lyon, and be jeant forward and pointed to 
ioe supall german-silver piate on the buck 
bundle. 

Toe major looked at it aud shook bis 
head, 

“What—what is 
teatily. 

“Do you see 
Carr-Lyoa. 

‘No, I don’t see anything; I’m—I’m woo 
upset,” retorted the uvjor. “What ts 
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. “Ive Vyse—V-y-s-e,” replied Arthur, 
#poeiling the nae. “It belongs to the fel- 
iow who went for Desmond,’’ he added in 
a low voice. 

The major started slightly! 

“Let me looxw,’’ he said. * Yes, it certain- 
ly is Vyse. Wax that bis name?” 
~ Artuur Carr-Lyon mod Jed. 


it?” he asked very 


this mame?’ said Arthur 


“! wish be’d stabbed hisi witu it!’ be 
groaned out b tween Lis teeth. “I heard 
that story from the dcctor—a foo] of @ fel- 

w, who insisted upon talking to me the 
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“How does it come here?” he said quite 
moodily. 

“He was a quarryman, the doctor said; 
d it, | expect,’’ 

Yea,” said the major, and be rained his 
hand to throw the knife away; “as you say, 
it would have been a good thing for us 
{f the fool of a fellow had sevtied Des. 
mond,’’ 

Arthur Carr-Lyon caught bis hand, and 
the knife fell at their feet. 

“Huan!” he whispered, baatily; ‘‘some- 
one’s coming!” 

The two men were ailent and motion- 
lena, listening intently, and looking down- 


After a mowent or twoof waiting, they 
saw a head, then the tigure belonging to it, 
rise above the level, and presentiy the ful! 
length of a man came in bt. 

He ws wa'king very slowly, and lonk- 
ing 6&...estiy and searchingly upon the 
ground, 

The major looked at him keenly for a 
moment; then he caught Arthar Carr- 
Lyon’s arin. 

“What wasthe name of the girl down 
there in the quarry?”’ he asked, in a boarse 
whisper. 

Arthur atared at him,then made an effort 
to remember, 

“Nellie Wood,” be said, in an answer- 
= aaa “Whatdo you want to know 

or?’ 

The major madea warning gesture, and 
they kept motioniess, both watching the 
new comer, 

Quite unconscious of their proximity, he 
stepped slowly over the undergrowth, hia 
eyes fixed upon the ground, and it was not 
until he was close upon them that he saw 
them, 

He stopped with a stare, and looked from 
one to the other; then he wuched his 
cap, and was going on, when the major 
spoke. 

His voice hed lost al) ite humility and de 
spair, and was calm and suave. 

‘“jo0d afternoon, my man,” he said. 
“Have you—ahem!—have you lost any- 
thing?’ 

The man started slightly, and eyed them 
with a side-way suspicious glance, and the 
major scanned bis tace meanwhile with 
frank and amiable interest, 

Tne man looked like a tramp, baggard 
aod dirty, witha stubbly growth on his 
chin, aod bis clothes in atornand ragged 
condition. 

lt was Vyse, more desperate and more 
soaked—a dangerous kind of man at the 
best of times, and particularly dangerous 
now. 

‘‘Hlas I lost anything?” he said evasively 
“No. Wot made you ask, guv’ner?”’ 

‘Because 1 found something!’’ said the 
major, with a friendly smile, “It’s a knife 
—" he held it out—‘*with the nameof V yxe 
upon it. Is your name Vyse?” 

Tbe man shot a sharp look from the 
major’s smiling, benevolent face, to the 
dark sallen one of the younger nan, then 
fixed bis eyes on the ground. 

‘No, it ato’t!’’ he anawered, 

‘Perhaps you know V yse, the owner of 
the knife; are you a workman in the quarry 
down there?”’ 

“No, J ain’t,”’ replied Vyse, 
this ’ere V yse,”’ 

“Ab, inueod. Then perhaps you will 
kivuly return bim bis property,” said the 
major, aud then he held out the knife to 
Vy6. 

He stretched out bis band to take it, 
but the major drew it back, and said 
thoughtfully— 

“Vyse, Vyse!l let me see, jan’t that the 
name of tbe wan who attacked Mr. Cilflord 
Raven, and left him nearly dead?’ 

Vyse #8 face changed oolor, and be shut 
fled with hia feet uneasily, 

“f gou't know nothin’ abont it,’’ be sain 
suileniy. “I never heard the goutiewan’.« 
naine, bow should I? I’in @ stranger in 
these parts, leasiways I’ve only been here 
a short tine!” 

“Ati, just so!’ said the major blandly. 
“Ttuocg it perbaps asa friend ofthe wan 
Vyxe, t:.at he might nave confided in you. 
Of cure. it was @ dreadful thing tw do, but 
froin al! I cau hear I aw afraid this man 
Ciittsrd Reven has treated your frien 
very badly.”’ 


“But I know 


Vyse looked from one tw the other 
Artiar Carr-Lyon sat sullenly, mooatiy 
reyaTding (hb6 wea, With ao @6xpreasion ©; 
vin face whicn inticaled that be was takin 
no part inthiacolioguy whatever,and bad ne 
inverest for him ip the slightest: but in re- 
ality be wes lwsiening with a straiued inten: 
ness 

Wist was the mejor siming at, What was 
he trving (o make of the uokept-lookiny 
tramp? 

1) ed bim bad, did be?” said Vyne. 
how? Wotd'ye wean, guv'nor? 

“Well,” said the major, ‘I am afraid thi- 
Mr. Raven has ee between your frieud 
Vyse an! bis swertbeart, # pretty little gir: 
name i Neliie Woud.”’ 

V yse’s face changed. 

“Ou, be did, did be?’ he said under ils 
breath. 

The major nodded and sighed. 

“it was a cruel thing to do, asd-—aheiu 
was particularly cruel in this instanoce,how 
ever: Mr. Raven bad an unfair at vanteye 
over your Iriend Nyse. Vyse is 
workinan,°ne of the quarrymen, I believe, 
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. — major pretended that he hed not 
eard. 

“It is very hard fora man to bear such 
treatment, very; Dut your friend Vyse was 
very wrong to make a violent attack upon 
his rival, very wrong!”’ 

‘Oh, he waa, was he? And wot would you 
have done, gav’nor?” demanded V yae, with 
suppremaed savagery. 

“Er—or—well, really I don’t know,” re- 

lied the major suavely. “I’un afraid —yea, 
’m afraid that, as a man, 1 shoald have 
been tempted to do the same,’’ 

There was silence for a moment. Vyse 
Klared at tbe major, and then looked down 
at the quarry. 

“We have just been there,” eald the ma- 
jor. “You see, my man, I'm a justice of 
the peace, and—anemn—as a wayistra'e, I 
feel it ins duty t inquire Into this »flatr, 
and I ain sorry to aay [ found ita very un- 
natiafactory one. Tois Mr. Raven has avi- 
dently done his beat, or worst, to lure this 
girl from her sweetheart, and thong!)— 
ahem—aa a tnagistrate, and an old man, I 
ventured to point out to bim how very bad. 
ly, and indeed, wiokediy, he was acting in 
coming between two young people who 
were evidently, at onetiine, very mach at- 
tached to each other, [am sorry to aay he 
wan quite obstinate, and refnaed to givethe 
girl up.” 

“Oh, be did, did he?” sald Vyse, bis eves 
glittering with evillight. ‘ He did, did he? 
Refused to give her up, eh?"’ 

“Yeu,” said the major, witha «igh and « 
shake ofthe head. ‘! regret Hany he di! 
1 pointed out to .jm that he was dolnog the 
rood young thing an immense amount of 
marin, and that he was acting very unjust- 
!y and crue!ly towards her old sweetheart. 
Vyee, bat I couldn’t bave him. 1 amafraid 
it will end in—ahem—the roin of the girl's 
prospects, poor young thing.” 

Vyse breathed hard. Every word that 
dropped so amootbly froin the mafor's !\pe 
was iikea drop of oil on saemouldering fire, 
and the man’s rage threatened w flame up 
every mnoment. 

The major watched the effectof bie re 
inarka with keen but concealed satiafact- 
ion, 

“i don't know what has become of the 
poor fellow, Vyse,” he said, “and I do not 
wantto know, for though, asa magistrate, 
IT ahould be compelled to puntsh him if he 
were brought belore ine, yet—ahein—I feet 
that I cannot help aympatiising with the 
poor wan.” 

“You're right, guv’nor; he’s been 
used,’’ said Vyre with a pant. 

“Exactly. And it just occurred to me 
that—ahem—really I was not doing a wire 
or prudent thing tn returning hin hia lost 
knife, Itlooks a rather dangerous wet- 
pon,” and be turned the knife over in his 
nand thought ully. 

Vyse waiched hitn with «a dawning sense 
of his meaning. 

Arthur Carr-Lyon drew his hat over his 
face, and morosely kicked at a stone, but 
listening intently, breathlessly. 

“You ae6, it is not at all likely that poor 
Vyse will sit down quietly and submit to 
thise——er—luring of hia sweetheart from 
him. Do you think it !# now?’ 

“Tt ain't. Itain't atall linely,”’ 
ed V yee with a anotbered oath, 

“Justso, and itis very probable that he 
will make another attack upon thi« Mr, 
Caflord Raven, This is such a *@cluded 
spot—’’ he looked down at the quarry with 
an air of reflection, *‘—and—er—Mr. Haven 
lives inenoh solilude that—ahem—this poor 
fellow Vyse might be tempted to renewed 
violence And aol think JI will not give 
you hia knife, my man,” 
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ALMOST AS OLD as FINGERS. —Forks 
ace distinetly mentioned in | Sam. gh. 21, 
in Oonnection with the file, which was ured 
(Oo sharpen the prongs, In the Ventateuch 
nention ie ypade of “feah hooks,” evident- 
y ueed for faking the ineatoutol the pow 
or off tbe pana, 

Athenmusinentions the “fork '" buat it 
does not sopear whether it meant a bident 
oratrident, and itis certain that the an 
eent Grreekea were tynorant of tue ue of 
the fork while eatiog. Two branched tn 
4truments were found at Heroulaneum,but 


to6y were not known to be used In any 
ye ri wiof Koman his« ry. 

The fhsne of Burgundy used forks at 
tai, aud ie xald wo have had two. In bis 
hin @ toe Oaves Were thade pnd, end 


wore piaoed by the aideof the carver, who 
nad #« pointed carving knife and a akewer 
of wilveror goid, which he stuck into the 
joint of umes, and, having cut off a piece, 
pinot iton a slice of bread, which Wits 
served tothe guest on lie polot of tue carv- 
ov Knife, To» custom still oblalns io many 
parte of buroce,. 

Before (he Revolution iu France, when a 
geutemi.n was invited to ainner, it was 
‘usto wary for bic to seod his rervant with 
bia koile, fork, and epoon; or, if be bad no 
servant, 1@ Carried them in hos breeches 


pock 6 as a Ca’ penter carries bin rule, The 
us6 Of forma was uotiulrituced tuto KNnay 
land untilthe tioe of James 1., paving 
veen brought trom lacy. Tuelr use was 


ridiculed by inanby a8 44 ULLeCessary pitco 
Ol B#hOWwW, 


liis not d ficult, even now,  reinember 
When tue Kulle ouly, bole inelandlog tie 
presences of (he forn, Was ifttx] CoOnVveyV 
tue food bs tue ult th, * A wet A” 1,f? 
1.0 it was "2 i of custam 
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+ ith all this hot Gre ia my veins, 
With heart-throbse quict aslighining stroke; 
With heaving breast and burning breath, 
My will must this strong passion choke, 


The strength ts strong within to break 
rhe stony face of Fate—eh! no; 
For your dear sake [ must stand chained 
Beside life's awful shrine of Woe. 
a ee 


The Hook of the Lamp 


nY J. O. THOMAS, 


CHAPTER III, 


“1 AM’S landlord and landlady were a uid- 
die aged coupis. The husband, Parry 
by nawe, was a ooliier, 

He was a tall, stout man with full round 
face, disfigured by a scar down the left 
cheek, the result of an accident in the 
mine. 

Hie bands as he sheok hande with one, in 
spite of their horny op.dermis, were soft 
and alinost velvety in touch—flabby per- 
haps better describes thoin—and his whole 
appearance gave one the impression of pul- 
fine se, 

He was considered a superior sort of man 
by one section of the ooiliers, and as he was 
adeacon inthe Welsh Cuapel, it was to 
be presuiwed that his life and his profes 
sion oorresponded in some degree at 
least. 

Tuo other part of the miners looked 
upon hin as & sanctimonious bumbuag, 
a windbag in tnore senses than one, and 
they asserted that he was slippery as an 
eel. 

“[t's a wonder to mne,”’ sald one collier, 
‘that Jobo Parry les Sam stop #o long at 
his house—tor Sam's a rum ‘un, sure 
enough.” 

‘Ou," was the reply, “Parry’s wife is 
gray ware, and ebe looks after the brass; 
and, besides, the old man himaelf isn’t 
the one © lose money by sacking a 
lodger.’’ 

airy's wife, the gray inare aforesaid, was 
well known as @ sharp-lopgued, untidy, 
slovenly woman, and if wonuer there was 
avout Sau's slay tuere, it should have been 
sought ratber ju bis staying go long in the 
unoouifortabie place w..ich dia duty for bis 
hg ue, 

Mra, Parry bad not even the excuse of 
must of tue coliiers’ wives round; ber chil- 
dren were grows up; toe son, Rough Tom 
was told, wa8 io Staflordsuire, working at 
the oullivries there; the Lwo daughters were 
in service al Westuain, 

It was said toat Parry’s better-balf was 
“tond ol ber glass,’’ and certain other rum- 
Ore were rile; bul as she lived in a state of 
feud with one haif of the women around, 
li tie Credence Cal be allached to such re- 
porta, 

Kough Tom’s abode was about thirty 
yarde distant from Parry’g, and he soun 
nade himeelf acquainted with Mra, Parry, 
who was a goodly gossip, 

Indeed Tom bardly ever passed the gate, 
whict stood at the foot of the ainall negieot- 
ed gardea—which bloomed, vut with reeds 
oniy—iu front of tuat lady's house, with- 
out stopping to exchange a few remarks 
with her. 

O1 course she was well aware of the quar- 
rei between Tom and Sam; but althougn 
She wmilgut bave been expected to side witu 
her ioageér, sve did not suowany feminine 
spite againat Torn, 

Toe reiation between them seemed to be 
ofa tree and confidential character, but 
Rough Tom never atteuipted to enter the 
house, 

Oue day, shortly after the quarrel spoken 
of above, she aud Tom were talking v- 
gether at the garden gate, Their conversa- 
tion appeared to be, and indeed was, of an 
exciting character, 

“Do you know, Mra Parry,” said Tom, 
‘the poiioe have an idea that it was Sam 
who kilied the doctor?” 

“You don't mean it, do you?” 

“1's true; for one of them let it out by a 
slip. idare not say who he really was, 
though.” 

“Well, that beatea all; but it couldn’t a’ 
been Saww.,’’ 

“No, I don t suppose it was. Of course 
Sam was at the meeting, wasn't he?’ 

“Ay, be was, sure enough,’ 

= he came home with your mas 
ter ” 

“No, be didn’t, but that doesn’t matter, 
Sam didn’t do it.” 

“Well, 1 don’t know who did it, but they 
are after biua,as 1 said. For heaven's sake, 
don’t tell hima 1 told you, or elise we'll be 
sure to have a fight about it,” and with that 
ne waiked on. 

Later on that evening, it being quite 
dark, Tom happened again to pasa the 
Parrye’ domiciie,and by chance Mra, Parry 
was near the gate. 

“Good-night,” said Tom as he passed, 
not troubling to take the short black pipe 
from between hia teeth,and withont balt- 
ing. 

From,” replied Mrs, Parry, ‘‘l want you 
a minate.’’ 

‘Well, what's the matter?’’ 

“J reaily don’t kaow what to do 
Sam if the poilce come and 
bim.’’ 

‘Te 
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“Well, he wasn’t at home ail night; 
he didn’t come in tili four in the morn- 


ing. 

“Ob, Jehoshaphat! Where could he have 
been?” 

“I don’t know, bat I’m sure he didn’t 
kill the doctor.’’ 

“Weil, it’s a bad look-out for him,!I should 
say: but don’t say anything to him, at any 
rate.”’ 

“Bat what will I doif the police should 
come?” 

“Don’t say a word till | think it over,and 
then [ will tell you what to do. Good- 
night!” 

walked on, end soon reached the 
*“Oollier’s Arma.” Toere was a crowded 
house, for a strike was upon the tapis, 
and the and cons were being dis- 
cane. he older hands were dead against 
t 


“A strike will do no good,” said one 
elderly miner. 

“Ay, butthe masters oughtn’t to have 
alitheir own way,’’ replied a younger 
man, 

“If you goon a strike you'll lose more 
than you gain.”’ 

‘**You, but sarely the masters will lose 
too,”’ 

“They are inuch better able to lose than 
us. 

“Ay,darn them,they are, and all through 
our work.”’ 

In #pite of the sober counsels of the elder 
miners, however, the matter was drifting 
towards a strike. Trade was good, and 
prices were up-——not much indeed, but they 
were up. 

Why did not the colliers get = rise too? 
was tbe question asked, Well, they would 
bave arise, they said, or they would not 
work, 

The masters would lose on the contracts, 
and serve them righit,said the young bands, 
who had no wives and big families depen- 
denton them. 

At the “Colliier’s Armas,’’ the majority 
were in favor of a strike, and on this par- 
ticular evening were discussing with avid- 
ity the cowing mass meeting which was to 
be held on the Bank, the usual meeéting- 
piace of the miners. 

The following evening the mass meeting 
was held. Troop after troop of miners, 
black, grimy, and sulien, moved towards 
the spot; their wives, slatternly, dejected, 
and baggard, following in their wake. 
Crowds ot poverty-stricken children and 
unkempt youths harried along in the same 
direction, 

Poor souls! a strike meant hardship, 
hunger, and want, cruel and unmerciful to 
tbem. 

Nv worder they wished to stand by; per- 
baps their pale sad faces might help to 
tone down the angry hatred wolch existed 
for the time between labor and capital. 
W ages, indeed, were low, and they lived 
poorly attbe best, but in time of strikes 
they mustiive in «a state verging upon 
fawine, 

Tue whole of the oolliers attended-—those 
in favor of a strike, and those who opposed 
it. 

Every toller had astake in the matter, 
and every toiler, if present, had a vote in 
the decision. 

Parry was there, and,as might have been 
6x pected, — the strike. His wife siso 
stood outside the throng looking on at the 
— 

Rovgb Tom alone was absent. Where 
was he? wasasked by many, for he had 
been depended on to speak, and, strange to 
ef to speak against striking. 

lias he turned sneak? wis a question 
that ran through some of the excited 
minds, ° 

The meeting was half over before Tom 
put in au appearance; but when he spoke 
ne explained Lis absence satisfactorily, or 
at least his excase was accepted. 

The miners debated !ong and noisily,buat 
at lengtc it was decided by asmal! majority 
not to gooutfor another month; then tue 
assembly «dispersed. 

But now a new strife arose, Children in 
ocolitery districts, as in towns, are often but 
miniature men and women. Their intel. 
lecte are dulled and yet sharpened by 
want, 

Thy see and notice what other obildren 
would pass by, but they are often unable 
to grasp facts which are casy aa the pro- 
verbiali A B Cto better fed and cared-for 
children. 

So it waa that the new contention arose, 
and Tom’s late arrival at the meeting was 
explained. 

m had been seen at the back of Parry’s 
house by two youngsters who had not felt 
an interest in the strike question, Cun- 
ningly the two lads crept near enough to 
see him enterthe house by means of the 
window, and then they waited until he 
emerged and went away. 

Toeir story was told, and it spread till at 
length it reached tne ears ofthe Parrys and 
their lodger, who were highly indignant at 
the outrage; but nothing could be discov- 
ered as inissing, and, moreover, no traces 
of the illegal entrance could be found. 

Sam swore he would kill Tom if he met 
him, and matters stood in anything but a 
pleasant condition for him. 

Tom, however, was missing; he had 4is- 
appeared immediately after the mass meet- 
ing was over; but few were the speculations 
as to his fate, for a verdict of ‘A baconded’’ 
was given almost unanimously. 

To him that bath shall be given; and to 
the miners, now in a double stateof excite 
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forgotten Tom’s d wan 
tv not hing; for when the P: ’ house was 
searched under a warrant, immediately 
alter the arrest,the gold presentation wetch 
and chain were discovered hidden in the 
thatch which took the place of ceiling in 
Tom’s bedroom. 

The opinions of the miners were again 
divided; some believed him guilty; others— 
and they were of the worstc were con- 
fident he would soon be set at liberty. No- 
thing but the strange and unexpected event 
was spoken of, 

Parry and his wife were very disturbed 
by the discovery, the former declaring 
that it had disgraced him for life, the 
latter showing a feverish anxiety as to 
Sam’s fate. 

The accused was brought before the mag- 
istrates at Rustry, and charged with the 
crime, He pleaded “Not guilty.’”’ 

Sergeant weer pooe gh C) Ba ge 

nst him, and a the an 
a which he had found. He then 
stated: 

“IT arrested the prisoner at Plaspentre at 
five o’clock this morning, and ch him 
with themurder. He replied, ‘ id not 
do it.’ leautioned him that whatever he 
said might be used as evidence against him, 
and he repeated, ‘I did notdoit, It’s that 
darn scamp Rough Tom has punt me in for 
this,’ 1 then proceeded to search the prison. 
er’s room, and from information received, I 
found the watch and chain secreted ia the 
thatch, in the right-hand corner over the 
bed,’’ 

He called Mrs, Parry, who said, ‘‘Sam 
was absent all the night of December 
33.°° 

‘“W hat time did hecome in?”’ 

‘‘A bout four o’olock in the morning,’’ 

“Did you notice anything strange in his 
appearance?”’ 

“No, it was snowing, and he was covered 
with it, He seemed tired, and wen. to bed 
afier eating a bit of bread and butter and 
dripking a cup of tea,” 

‘Was the room in which the watch was 
found used by the prisoner?”’ 

“Yes, it was his rvom,’’ 

‘Did no one else use it?’’ 

“No one,’’ 

Ono this evidence a remand was asked, 
and the magistrates committed Sam for 
trial at the assizes, which would be heid in 
Westham in about a month from that 
date. 

During the interval, the police on one 
hand, and the solicitor for the defence on 
the other hand, were busy trying to com. 
piete their several cases, but little leaked 
vut. 

At length the day of the trial came, and 
Westhau was crowded with oolliers, for 
they ail played that day. There was a rum. 
or tuat something had been discovered 
which would tree Sam, butno one knew 
ex«ctiy what this was, 

The grand jury having returned a true 
bill against Samuel Williams, the case was 
vpened, 

Tue prosecuting counsel detailed the evi- 
dence given avove, stating that Sam bore a 
very pour character, and that although the 
evidence was circumstantial, yet there was 
sufficient proof to connect the prisoner with 
the crime, 

He called Sergeant Griffiths and Mrs, 
Parry, who repeated their tormer evidence; 
tnen he cailed Dr. Davies. 

“You gave evidence at the inquest after 
making a post-mortem examination of the 
boo y? 

o6 did,” 

‘“Tuere wasa wound in the back of the 
deceased’s head?’’ 

‘Tuere was, and, in my opinion, that was 
the cause of death.’’ 

**Would the hook of the Davy-lamp pro. 
duced cause such a wound?’ 

Dr. Davies baving examined it minately 
replied, ‘1 believe it would correspond 
exactly with the wound.” 

Frank Evans was next called. He said: 
“] atm lawp-man at the colliery; the lamp 
i 1s the one used by Samuel Wil- 
iams.’’ 

“Can you swear to it?’’ 

**] can.’’ 

‘Do you notice that the hook is slightly 
bent?”’ 

“T do,’’ 

‘Did you notice the fact before?’’ 

‘Yes, Rough Tom calied my attention to 
it some time back, butI did not attach any 
importance to tne point then.’’ 

‘*W hat is the hook used for?’’ asked the 
judge. 

“The miners thrust it into the face or the 
roof of the coal, my lord, 80 that the lamp 
will bang by it.” 

The defending counsel did not cross- 
examine theses witnesses, but called on 
a Stokes, who on being sworn 
said: 


‘I rememberthe night of the presenta- 
tion. I attended the meeting. Samuel 
Williams was present.’”’ 

“Do you know where he went after the 
meeting?’’ 

“J do.” 

‘Was he in your company?” 

“He was.”’ 

“Was there anyone elee with you?” 

“There were 81x of us,” 

; “Was Robert Thomas one of the num- 

‘*Yes, sir.” 

“Was Benjamin Morris another?” 

‘*He was, sir.” 

‘Now tell the jury where you went after 
the wneeting.’ 
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Park Farm and on to the canal bank. We 
followed the canal to Whitton.” 
“What time was it when you reached 
Whitton?” 
“A bout a quarter to eleven.”’ 
“Did you call anywhere in Whitton?” 
‘*No, sir.” 
‘How long did you stay there?” 
‘*Till about half-past two the next morp- 
” 


“What were you doing there all this 


“Must I tell you, sir?’’ 

“Ot course you must if you wish your 
evidence to be believed. What were you 
doing?”’ 

‘Poaching, sir, I’m sorry to say.” 

Cross-examined: ‘You were poaching 
that night, were you?’’ 

**Yos, sir.’”’ 

“Are you in the habit of doing business 
of that sort?”’ 

**Not often, sir.’’ 

“And the prisoner was poaching with 
you?” 

**Yos, sir.” 

“The jury will know what credence to 
attach to the word of a law-vreaker,’’ 

Robert Tnomas and Ken Morris were 
next examined. Tney were the only two 
witnesses who were unable to speak Eng- 
lish, but throug’: an interpreter they cor- 
roborated the story of William Stokes, 

The counsel tor the defenee now madé a 
telling speech, in which he showed how 
thethree young fellows bad given evi- 
dence, even although thereby criminating 
themselves; and further, be said, if any 
doubts were entertained asto whether the 
alibi were proved,he could call the remain- 
iug two poachers, who were present in 
court. 

He stated that the watch wight —, 
have been placed in the prisoner’s - 
room by someone else, and said that he 
would prove that a person known a8 Rough 
Tom, between whom and the accused a 
pitter feeling existed, bad been seen to en- 
ter the house by the back window while 
the occupiers and all the neighbors were 
absent at the mass meeting of miners, Be- 
sides, he said, there was no evidence that 
the prisoner had been ed of a large 
sym of money after the murder; and if he 
bad had the money, where was it now? He 
could not have spent it without attracting 
notice, 

Tne two boys were n0w called, The elder 


i 


d: 

“My name is Edward Jones. I am four- 
teen years of uge. I remember the mass 
meeting. I did not gotoit. lsaw Rough 
Tom at the back of Parry’s house. I was 
in the old works behind him, He could 
not see mé,as I was bebind a wall. He tried 
the door, then be opened the window and 
wentin, Afterabit he came out again 
through the window. He hed nothing in 
his handa,”’ 

“Are you positively sure it was Rough 
Tom?’ 

“Certain.” 

“Where did he go when he came 
out?” 

“He ran off towards the bank.”’ 

His companion, aged twelve, corrob- 
orated, 

Tne counsel for the prosecution having 
replied, a summed up, strongly in 
Sauw’s favor, and the jury aftera few min- 
utes’ deliberation, returned a verdict of 
“Not guilty.’’ 

This wae the signal for an outburst of ap- 
plause from the miners, which was sternly 
repressed by the judge; but, once outside, 
the colliers indulged in hearty cbeers, for 
Sam was one of themselves, and they all 
felt a share in his acquittal. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE police were at fault, there was no 
. duubt of it; they were unable to solve 

the mystery. It was talked of here,and 
there, and everywhere throughout the 
district, and public opinion pointed to the 
absconded Rough Tom as the perpetra- 
tor. 

But where was Rough Tom? Sam would 
have been only too giad to learo, for he 
swore that Tom had accused him out of 
spite, 

Toe police also would have acce 
thankfully the smallest contribution of in- 
formation likely to lead to bie arrest, for all 
eyes were turnedin the direction, metaph- 
orically speaking, of the absent Tom. 

Here was a missing link with a venue 
ance, and many were the covert sneers in- 
dulged in by press and populace against 
those useful, but still not omnipotent,guar- 
dians of our public peace. 

And now, to add fuel to the flames, De- 
tective Sharp again arrived on the scene. 
At the ‘‘Coilier’s Arms,’ now bereft of 
Tom’s stories,the following colioquy might 
have been heard one night: 

‘‘Have ye heard that yon detective chap 
is down nv?’ 

“Ay, ho’s come to help tind another 
mare's nest,’’ 

“Why doesn’t he go and find Rough 
Tom?”’ 
ane he doesn’t think Rough Tom 

‘I rather expect he did, though.” 

‘Well, he’s gone,and they’l! have to cateb 
him afore they know,’’ 

“My word, he was fond of talking about 
murders, wasn’t he?’’ 
went that he was, and he could talk well 


Poor Tom! he was absent, and therefore 
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was asking question after question in the 
neigh borbood, 

Mrs. Parry wes inte ted, but she 
knew nothing. She blamed Rough Tom, 
but there was a frightened look a t ber 
which told of anxiety rather exceeding 
any solicitade on the absent Tom’s ac- 
count. 

Parry himsel? was oily as ever, condem- 
ned Tom asa miserable sinner, hoped he 
would repent, and so on, 

But alter tedious probing, Detective 
Sharp was rewarded with the discovery 
that Mr. and Mrs, Parry had received a 
visit from their son William about the time 
of the murder. 

It was only by an accident that he at 
length discovered this. William Parry was 
a very *bady character—lived mo one knew 
exactly where, or rather lived here two-day, 
somewhere else to-morrow, 

Butevenif he were at Rustry at the 
time, what cause was there to connect him 
with the crime? 

Sain interrogated, but he was so infuriated 
against Rough Tom that be would listen to 
notaing unless it tended to incriminate his 
enewy,. 

Young Varry, be said, was not a bad sort 
of chap, and, he was sure, had no hand in 
the murder. 

Woen asked about his lamp, he replied 
he did not know the hook was out of shape, 
and if he had known, lainps get knocked 
about occasionally in the pit,and be should 
have put it down to that. 

Ann Jones, Marston’s servant, was next 
visited. She knew nothing, she saia, of the 
matter, but she too appeared flurried and 
frightened. 

Mr. Svarp got no information from her, 
but by proceeding cautiously in his in- 
quiries be learned that Parry junior and 
Ann Jones were at one time “keeping com- 


re 

itb this knowledge asa lever, he again 
visited ber. She was inclined to be saucy, 
bat the detective crushed ail that out of 
her, and reduced her to a atate of flaccidity 
by telling her that it was William Parry 
who committed the murder, 

Having frightened the wits out of her, he 
easily learned that young Parry had been 
in Marston’s house at the time the doctor 
came in,and that she Lad told him her mas- 
ter was paying nim money. 

Moreover, he had left immediately after 
Mr. Marston and the doctor had gone out, 
and she had only seen him once since, 
and then but for a minute, on Christmas 
Eve. 

She did not know where he was,as he had 
not written to her, but she believed hs was 
in Stattordshire, 

Procuring a description of him, the detec- 
tive took a journey to Staffordshire, but 
only to find his labor lost. Young Parry 
was well known in the colliery district, but 
had not been working there for months,and 
no trace of bim could be found. 

Here was a check, but just at this time, 
when he was about to return and endeavor 
to worm out something further on theacene 
of the crime, a telegram reached him 
that some of the stolen notes had been 
discovered in circulation in Liverpool. De- 
tective Sparp immediately proceeded 
thither, and found that the notes had been 
paid into tbe bank by a large firm in the 
ordinary course of business. 

They were traced back through several 
hands, until the clue was lost at a public- 
house, the landlord of which oould not 
remember from whom he had received 
them. 

This wasterribiy tantalizing to Mr. Sharp, 
but he was used to apparent failures, and 
took his measures accordingly. 

He drew up as complete a picture of the 
man wanted as his researches enabled 
him to make, and circulated it far end 
wide. 

A day ortwo passed, during which he 
took a turn round the slums, eyes and ears 
on the alert, 

On tae third evening, when he returned 
to his botel, a letter which awaited him 
was handed to him, and on opening it he 
read: 


‘‘Dear sir,—Please call at—— Prison im- 
mediately on receipt of thia, I believe we 
have your bird caged for you. Yours very 
truly,—”’ 


A few minutes later he was driving along 
to the above prison. 

Arrived there,he was introduced into the 
presence of three men, and easily picked 
outone of the three as the long-sought 
William Parry. 

The offieer who accompanied him through 
the prisun gave him a few particulars of 
the young !ailow. He had been living a 
fast life, with pienty of money at his dis- 
posal for somne time; but apparently he had 
exhausted bis suppiles, for, together with 
two confederates, he bad been captured 
while attempting to break into a jeweler’s 
shop in——Sireet 

A policeman had been dangerously 
wounded by a blow froma jemmy in the 
struggle wuich preceded the capture, and it 
was leared thateven if he survived he would 
be permanently disabied. 

Detective Sharp saw him alone for a 
moment, and charged him with the mur- 
der. 

“I didn’t do it; Rough Tom is the man as 
did it, if you want to know,” 

“Oh, did he? Who told you about Tom, 
eh? You have evidently been down there 
again, or bad news from somebody.” 

‘‘Rough Tom did it, I tell you.” 


“No, be did not. Lam Rough Tom my 
seit.’ 

The prisoner was dejected and cowed,and 
Ore traces of his recent excesses. His face 
as he heard this was a picture; dejected 
fore, he was doubly so now 





He turned livid, as if he were about to 
faint; then, with a startand a shudder, he 
shouted out in boarse hard voice: “Yes 
ame you, I did it. I may as wel! swing 
for as get ten years for this job; ten 
years of quod would kill me.” He was 
removed to Westham and placed upon his 
trial, when he pleaded ‘ Guilty,” 

The following particulars were given in 
his confession: “I had been en 
in a burglary at Chester just 
Christmas, and the police were on my track, 
80 I thought J would go home for a time. 
I reached there the evening of tbe presenta- 
tion, and after calling at home went to see 
Ann Jones, who was wy sweetheart. I 
was in the kitchen when the doctor came 
in, and Anon, naving gone upstairs with hot 
water for their whisky, saw Mr. Marston 
paying Dr. Roberts a lot of money in gold 
and notes, i determined to rob him of it, 
it I could, before he reached Kustry. | 
left the house by the back door and went 
through the wood, intending to meet the 
doctor down at the foot ofthe bill, and 
hoping be would be alone. Mr. Marston 
had turned back, so seeing he was unao- 
companied, I ran towards him and said: 
‘Doctor, Mrs, Parry bas been scalded very 
badly: will you cometosee her?’ Hecame 
with me at once,”’ 

“Now I had taken Sam’s lamp out with 
me, thinking that if anyone saw me he 
would sup I was a collier and not 
notice who I was, and as we went along the 
path through the wood toward my motner’s 
house, I threw down the lamp and seizad 
the doctor by the throat. It was done so 
suddenly that he was powerless, and he 
fell. I kept hold of his throat, expecting 
him to struggle, but he did not, and then it 
was that I found he was dead, 

‘*] was dreadfully frightened, and look- 
ed how it had happened. The point of the 
lamp-book had stuck into his head. With 
some difficulty—for it was very firmly tixed 
—l pulled it out and, then I emptied bis 
—— end, carrying him into the bushes, 

covered nim up. 

“T only wanted tohidethe body till I had 
time to get away. The money I hid inthe 
wood for fear of it being discuvered upon 
meé; the watch I concealed in tne thatcn of 
Sam’s room. Before morning it snowed, 
so I knew | was safe for a ti:me, but I was 
atraid of going for the money for fear of 
leaving traces, or of being seen by the many 
colliersand others who were searching, I 
had covered the body witb thorns, so I had 
little dread of anyone finding it until the 
snow iwelted, 

‘‘When the thaw set in I went and took 
the money; then | laid the body where it 
was found, hoping that people would 
believe it was suicide. 1 leftthe watch and 
chain in San’sroom until it would be safe 
to sell them.”’ 

The prisoner was of course sentenced to 
death; bat he never suffered the penalty. 
Ann Jones obtained permission to visit him, 
and while speaking to her, before the 
warder, he suddenly whispered something 
in her ear. 

“Now then, no whispering,’’ e#aid the 
warder, and he hurried her away. Sue 
again visited him, and whilexhaking banda 
with him must have passed a paper con- 
taining arsenic into his hand, for that night, 
unsus)})3cted by the warders, ho took tne 
poison; and although all was done that the 
prison surgeon could do, he never recov. 
ered. 

[THK END. | 
- —— 2 - <a 
CIVILISED CANNIBALISM, 

The subject of civilized cannibalism, if 
not particularly pleasant—for it reminds us 
how near akin we are in certain circum- 
stances to the wild beasta--is particularly 
interesting. Most of these cases, of course, 
occar at fea. [nm Our Own day we have 
heard of at least twoterrible tragedies of 
this kind. The survivors of the crew ofthe 
yacht “Mignonette” furnished one; the 
remnant of Lieut. A. (#reely’s party that 
was discovered near Cape Sabine on Juve 
22, 18M, furnished another, Nor have ex- 
ampies been uncommon in the past. 

lo 1727, William Boyce, who was after- 
terwards &@ captain in the English Navy, 
wassecond mate of the “Luxoorough,” a 
ship belonging to the South Sea Company. 
Oo June 2) she took fire, and twenty-three 
men and boys abandoned ber inthe ya-l, 
with neither p-ovisions nor water. By 
July 6, tourteeu bad died from starvation 
and exposure, 4nd portions of six of the 
dead had been devoured by their ravenous 
fellows. Fortunately, on July 7, the boat 
reached Newfoundland; but only sevencf 
the crew livea to gain the shore, and one of 
them died from exbausiion « teow hours 
later. 

Sometimes nature, no matter how pressed 
she may be, loathes this frightfu! food. In 
17%, the brig “Tyrrel,” from New York, 
was thrown on ber bean ends in mid- 
Atiantic, and never a‘terwards righted, 
Mos; of the crew quitted her in a« boat, 
They had with them only 4 peck and a half 
of sodden provisions, anu no water; and in 
fifteen days all but three died. 

The chief mate then asked his c)mpan- 
jons if they would eat some of the flesh of 
the cabin boy, who had been the last to ex- 


pire, They assented; but neither be nor 
they were abie to swallow the unnatural 
food. Next morning the mate found his 
shipmates dead beside bim. Four days 
later be managed to obtain «a lew barnac: 64, 
and with these he supported bicsel/ anth, 
after twenty-three days ex posure wae 
picked up. 
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leather on board were devoured long ere 
she grew anywhere near port. 

Lota were and a negro servant of the 
captain was ficed and eaten. Sixteen 
days later asecond victim was demanded; 
but the captain Pana the crew to wait 
for some hours before killing the man, a 
tallor named David Fiat, upon whom the 

6 . 

Fiat lost bis reason in the interval; but 
ere the time had ex , the “Sasan,” of 
London, boarded the drifting vessel, and 
the castaways were rescued. It is satis- 
facwory to be able to add that Fiat subse- 
quently recovered, 

A very bad ease of murder and cannibal- 
ism at sea bappened in 1799, In June of 
that year six soldiers, forming part of the 
garrison of St. Heiena, put to sea in a 
wha'e-boat with the object of deserting. 
They intended to get on board an A merican 
ship that was lying Jn the roads, but they 
toisxed ber, and were carried out of sight of 
land. By June 26th all their small stock 
of provisions was consumed. On July 5tn 
aay oe lots, and the lot fell on one of 
their number M’Kinnon byname, Hewas 
allowed to bleed himeelf to death. Three 
days later the boat was thrown ashore on 
the African coast, three ofthe men escaping 
and two being drowned. 

In 1746 M, Viand and M. Desoclau, two 
Frenchmen who were in business in San 
Domingo, sailed thence in the brigantine 
Tiger,” Captain La Couture. Toe captain's 
wife and son were on board, together with 
a mate, uiné seamen, and a negro siave,. 
Ono February l6th the vessel went ashore on 
80106 rocks near our coast, and on the 18th 
the crew man to effect a landing. 

On March 5.h, Viand, Desciau, La Cou. 
ture, she lady, the boy, and the negro set 
gail in a canoe for the mainland, but were 
soon stranded on an uninhabited island. 
La Couture and Desclau went on to seek 
assistance, but never retarned. The others 
subsequently followed, deserting the boy, 
who see:ned to be at death's door, and on 
April “0th they reached the oontinent, but 
found themselves utterly destitute, Vian«d 
thereupon killed the negro, Madame Ia 
Couture assisting him. 

After devouring some of the body, the 
survivora met with a party cf Englishmen, 
who attended to their wants. Madame La 
Couture’s first care was to revisit the isiand 
on which she had ieft her dying son. 
Astonishing to relate, although he had been 
deserted for many days, be was found alive, 
and In time recovered, 

A BEAUTY DooToR.—'T'here is a woman 
in New York who has a growing clientele 
of patients coming to ber to be treated for 
ugliness, They may be pertect in health 
physically, but not quite at peace in their 
usinds because of defecta which render 
them unpieasing in the eyes of fellow mor- 
tala, and she ministers tothis mind diseased 
by curing, 6s far as) sible, the complaint 
of piainness. Women go to her,to be nade 
thinner or stouter, to have their ootor 
heightened or reduced, to be treated tor 
ugly complexions, red eyes, thin hatr, 
round shoulders, aod all the physica! faults 
which make the difference between beauty 
and the lack of It. 

To women who are too stout she recom 
menis a bath of salt water in the morning, 
two or three handfuls of rock salt being put 
in the bath and allowed to dissolve, bey 
must be rubbed down with a heavy Turk- 
isb towel after this salt bath, and are to 
sieep in bard beda, while the only interna! 
treatinent she prescribes is Congress water 
(a kind of mineral water) and a grain or 
two of roasved cottee, to be chewed naif an 
hour before meals, which will greatly 
lessen the appetite for food, She suggests 
a diet of cresses, lettuce, and spinach, with 
dessert of Iceland moses jellies, 

Thin women sbe feeda on carrots and 
parsnips, and doses them with a few drops 
of acid phosphate before meala to give the 
an appetite for the muffins, brown bread, 
oatmeal and fruit that are to form the 
greater pert of hor diet But what she 
principally relies upon to add flesh to thin 
Kiris is @ pint of sweet milk to be drunk 
every nightjust before getting inw bed 


She orderea off the corseta of roand- 
shouldered giris and puts them in braces 
instead, with dally @exerciseon a pulling 
machine to help on the good gyork, whil 


awkward and beavy giris aré given a ba 
over woich they are to jump many tlinee 
every day. 

When a women has become wo florid she 
is fed on sa«satras tea and given hot batba, 
aod the pais women has ber bseths cold and 
# bottle of claret each day, This ‘beauty 
doctor,” as she is called, bas effected some 
wordertul cures of plainness, and in 
several cases has taken chargs of 4 woman 
for six months, with the result that at the 
end o: that tine her friends scarcely knew 
ber. 

There {es talk ofan infirmary or private 
hospital being established near New York, 
of which the beauty doctor is to have charge, 
aad where women will go, a8 they do now 
to the vest cures, to undergo thorough 
treatment for ugliness, This beauty cuiti- 
vator has great hopes of her hospitai, where 
her patients will be under ter eye end she 
can see that ber ideas are carried out. She 
holds tbat there is no excuse for thorough 
ugliness, and that it is a matter of will with 
a women whether she will be pretty and 
pleasing or not. 


oo - 

An Festero potentate vuce asked a yroup 
of bis courtiers which they thought the 
greatest man, himeelf or his father. At 
firet, be could elicit no reply > ™ danger- 
cusa question, At lsat, aw i courtier 
Bald ‘Your fatber, si: for, tnoug! 
a equa your father 4 
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Scientific and Useful. 


ParEeR Wixvows'—The next thing ia to 
be paper windows not Jap brown paper 
absurdities, but real windows, quite trans- 
parent, and moreover tough enough to re 
sist the ordinary stone of the ordinary 
achool boy. 

Tuk AUTOMATONS,—There is a rumor 
that the automatic machines which are now 
to be found at al! gen § and in 
many thoroughfares, are to be taxed. Cig- 
arettes, of matches, chocolate, sweet- 
meats, and a score of other articles are au- 
tomaticaily purveyed by these machines, 
and every day some new adaptation is 
made which brings them into closer com- 
petition with the ordinary shopkeepers, 

OIL FOR DEFRNSEK.-~—A new scheme for 
harbor defense is soon to be tried. Perto- 
rated iron p\pes will be sunk in the water 
and through them petroleum will be 
forced. In thin way a tierce stream of 
burning oli could be sent down on an ene 
my’s fleet to driveitaway. Lron vessein 
could not pass through this lake of fire be 
cause itcould be made to extend many 
miles along the river. 

ARTIFICIAL Sreeon.—Mr,. Edison has, 
it is stated, devised a doll with a small pho- 
nograph inside, which talks when tie ban 
dle is turned. The phonograph is placed 
within the chest of the doil, and the Landie 
protrudes, When it is turned the words 
appear to issue from the doll'’s mouth. He 
has also devised aciock which announces 
the time by speaking; the talking appara- 
tus being, of course, a phonograph. 

SAWDUST IN CLEANING,—Sawduat for 
cleansing garments is the latest notion, 
The principle is not altogether a new one, 
since dyed skins, or rather aking the wool 
ortur of which has been dyed, are very 
often @x posed with sawdust in « revolving 
cask, net only ty remove any adhering par- 
ticle of color which tmoaay not have been 
fixed on the fibre, butto give at the same 
tumea kind of finisi bye gontie rubbing 
action 

LooKkD ENVBLOVKs —The latest thing 
out in stationery in an envelope of leather 
which can be locked, and will doubtiess 
come iuto general use ae a safe covering 
for lover's epiaties. | pon the back of the 
envelope there is atiny staple of gold or 
silver, over which fits meals a tiny staple 
of siinilar material attached to the tlap, and 
this is secured by a dainty padlock. Two 
tiny keys a exch envelope. Hav- 
ing furnished Pbillix with one of these, 
Oorydon may pour forth his beart’s tender- 
est devotion \) her upon paper, lock it up 
and send it on its way, rejoicing in the cer. 
tainty that she only to whom it is directed 
will be abie to scan its sacred pages. 


Farm and tbarden, 


BLEKDING,—To stop the bleeding of a 
borse or otber stock trom a snag or wound, 
inake an application of dry manure and it 
will stop the bleeding of a wound every 
time. 

Mitk —There in no way of cleaning 
dirty milk, Remedies are bere out of 
piace. Only preventives wlll anawer the 
purpose. he only way to have clean 
milk is by keeping the dirt out of it, and 
this goes a great way in securing good 
flavor. 

Patny,—larmers should have the roots 
of tneir barns painted as a moans of pre- 
serving them from decay. The tallin 
drops of rain cause the fivres of the weed 
to break, toaking a “ tuzzy”’ surtgce which 
noids water and induces decay Paint en- 
tirely prevents this so long as it laste, It 
in cheoaperto keep the roof covered with 
s0me inexpensive paint tban to have the 
labor and expense of renewing shingles 
every few your, 

Mork Land. —It does not pay borrow 
money in order to purchase more land, It 
in an old truth “that an acre of land bas 


no limit to ita productive capacity.’’ The 
true farmer prefers a small farm well 
tilled. The manure that is spread on 
two acres will give better results if ap- 
P jed to one acre, while the cost o! tillaye 


will be less No farmer can allord to bu 
more jJand untti be bas brougiht up that al- 


ready in bis possession to the thiigheat de 
gree of fertility. 

THe ANIMALS.—The healt of animals 
shouid be carefully looked after, [tis not 


only troublesome to doctor a sick animal 
but there Is # loss of time, while the ant- 
mal ttmolf will lose that which it bw vained 
in fesah, causing all the work of restoring 
it to ite former weight to be done over 
again. Every pound of flesh lostis a loss 
not only of the pound butofthe time and 
expense necessary to restore it, bence the 
matter of keeping the stock comfortable 
and healthy is Important 

“45 &ItLO—Agriculture pever took a 
lenses? stride in advance than it did wheu 
the 10 was added to the practical equip- 
ment of the farm. Most ot us were siow tw 


realize this at first, andagres' uany are 
yetunwilling to couceds the advantages 
claimed tor thé silo, but the utility of tne 
modern silo cannot be gainsaid, for without 
it we are left to the mercy «of (16 elements 
in the handling o° our gr oat « crop, A 
silo is simply a piece where todder is pre 
served in a #ucculient conditvesr It may 
bea pit, @ bOxX, A mow, a! ling or «a 
trench in the ear silage * word 

not nye f ider = ‘ er ‘ t auf m 
the ri a] “ 
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Impulse. 

Impulse may be di fined as a powerfu 
influence acting suddealy on the menta) 
organizstion, and inciting one to some 
course of action thurvugoly unpremedi 
tated. 

Asa guiding motor it is to be deprecated, 
owing \o the iilogical nature of rapidity ot 
thought concomitant with sadden deci- 
sions, Which prove somewhat disastrous ji 
carried into «fl ct, even by reeponsibie 
persons; and also as showing the unwis 
dom of aliowing superficislities cof thought 
to communicate with uoconsidered actions, 
as Opposed to the slow but inflaitely more 
prudeptand reasonable conciusions to be 
arrived at after due del.beration, and acted 
upon alter a caretul scrutiny of both sides 
ot a question. 

These precautions are not so unneces 
sary a8 might be supposed from a cursory 
view of the case; tur as the smaller inci 
dents of life are ftrequently the moat 
thought of, so, equally, the words and ac 
tions of apparentiy slight import may de 
velop. into more colossal proporuons in 
time to co ne, and plant the germs of new 
ideas or potentialilies op ‘be mental retina 
of our inner Consciousness, 

To @ person whose mind is unaccus 
tomed Ww critical aualysis sod who is sut 
ficiently weak to be easily led or influ 
enced by tnfles, impulse becomes wha 
imagination is to the poet—an incentive, 
‘eadinog, however, to widely different re 
ulta 

Asa rule, » such 
pt font 
and sell 


it ie peopte that im 
ulse is mos! Lacking the cal 
ulation re-tralut poasessed or to 
ve acquired by stronger natures, they tose 
about ou & Bea Of UNCertainty, ever rest 
leas betwcoen cooflicung ideas, and, being 
without the rudder of proctical common 
sense, not intreqically come to shipwreck 
oo some frock of ethical faith or scientific 
oblem 

Yielding to impulse 

sly resisted, as it tends to undermine 

ength of character by displacing rea 

sable Judgment and substituting for it 
») Unthin&ing aq licacence, or submission 

transient nOlivus regarding words and 
i uone, 

Reasoning powers are given us for use, 
aid are intecded to be exercised; they 
sanould never be permitted to lie fallow, or 
be made subservient to ephemeral convic 
tions, which are merely the product of 
emotional feelings. 

Passion (0 which is due, perhaps, halt 
the errors of humanity) lends a talse light 
to actualities. 

While its bright glow laste it gives 
sucu an intensity w teelings or impres 
sions that one believes they wil] remain 
intact; consequently one loses sight of the 
fact that in ihe returp of calm, duwpassion 
ate views and logical conclusions, an a) 
on Of Opinion is inevitable 


Conecqguenty, the d 


should be strenu 


teral. 


eduction © be drawn 


res easonings ie that dis 
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vored that are the outcome of reflection 
and consideration. 
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TRaVELens tell us that in some of the 
Eastern seas, where those wonderful coral 
islands exist, the insect that forms the corsa] 
within the reefs, where they are under 
sbelter of protecting rocks, out of the reach 
ot wird and wave, work quicker, and 
their work is apparently to the eye sound 
and good. Baton the other band, those 
litle workers who work outside those 
reefs, in the foam and dash of the waves, 
are fortified and hardened, and their work 
is firmer and more enduring. And so I 
believe it is with men. The more their 
minds are braced up by conflict, by the ne 
ceasity of forming opinions upon difficult 
subjects, the better they will be qualified 
to go through tbe hard wear and tear of 
the world, the better they will be able to 
bold their own in that confiict of opinion 
which, after all, it is man’s duty to meet. 





Tas human mind feels restiess and dis 
eatiefied under the anxieties of ignorance. 
It longs for the repose of conviction; and 
to gain this repose it will often rather p e 
cipitate ite conclusions than wait for the 
tardy lights of observation and experi 
ment. There is auch a thing, too, as the 
love of simplicity and system,—a preju 
dice of the understanding which disposes 
it to include ail the phenomena of nature 
under a tew sweeping generaslities,—an in 
dolence which loves to repose on the beau 
ties of a theury rather than encounter the 
tatiguing detail of its evidences. 


q 


Wx are surrounded by motives to piety 
and devotion, if we would but mind them 
The poor are designed to excite our liber 
ality; the miserable, our pity; the sick, 
our assistance; the ignorant, our inatruc 
tion; those that are fallen, our helping 
haod. In those whoare vain, we see the 
vanity of the world; in those who are 
wicked, our own trailty. When we see 
good men rewarded, it confirms our hope; 
and when evil men are punished, it ex- 
cites our fear. 

TaLx to a blind mrn; he knows he 
wants the sense of sight, and willingly 
makes the proper allowances But there 
are certain internal senses which a man 
may want, and yet be wholly ignorant 
that he wants them. I[t is most unpleasant 
to converse with such persons on subjects 
of taste, philosophy, or religion. O1 
course there is no reasoning with them, for 
they do not possess the facts on which the 
reasoning may be grounded. 


IpLuNnEss is the badge of gentry, the 
bane of body and mind, the nurse of 
uaughtiness, the step-mother of discipline, 
the chief author of all mischief, one of the 
seven deadly sins, the cushion Upon which 
the devil chiefly reposes, and a great cause 
aot only of m lancholy but of many other 
diseases; for the miad is naturally active, 
and if it be not occupied about some honest 
business, it ruehes into mischief or sinks 
into melancholy. 

MEDITATION is a busy search in the 
storehouse of phantasy for some ideas of 
matters, to be cast in the moulds of reso. 
iution in'o some forms of words or actions; 
in which search, when I have used my 
greatest diligence, I find this is the best 
conclusion, that to meditate on the best is 
the beat of meditations, and a reeolution 
io make a good end is a good end ot my 
resolutions. 

SuRELY the mischief of hypocrisy can 
never be enough inveighed against’ When 
religion is in request, it is the chief malady 
ot the church, and numbers die of it; 
though becau-e itis a subile and inward 
evil, it be little perceived. It is to he 
teared there are many sick of it, who may 
pass well in times of peace, but not in days 
of trial. 

You can't prevent an evi) thought from 
entering your heart occasionally, but you 
can prevent jt trom taking up ite abode 
there 


Anat those with whom we 
& stage 
17eas an appearance 


powe ~ 








keeping with this character. In this way 
we find it difficult to get at their real senti- 
meats, or to bring in‘o clear day the truth, 
which they have hid in = cloud of dark- 
ness. 


Aas! we know that ideals can never be 
completely embodied in practice. Ideals 
must ever lie a great way off, and we will 
thankiully content ourselves with any not 
intolerable approximation thereto! Let no 
man, as Schiller says, 100 querulously 
‘*measure by a scale of perfection the mea- 
gre product of reality’’ in this poor world 
of ours. 

O vanity, how little is thy force ac- 
knowledged or thy operations discerned! 
How wantonly dost thou deceive man 
kind under different disguises! Sometimes 
thou dost wear the face of pity; sometimes 
of generosity; nay, thou hast the assur 
ance to put on those glorious ornaments 
which belong only to heroic virtue. 

Ratser do what is nothing to the pur- 
pose than be idle, that the Devil may find 
thee doing The bird that sits is easily 
shot, when flers scape the fowler. Idle- 
ness is the Dead Sea that swallows all the 
virtues, and the self made sepalchre of a 
living man. 

A Lanes portion of human beings live 
not eo much in themselves as in what they 
desire w be. Toey create what is called 
ap idea) character, in an ideal form, whose 
perfections compensate in some degree for 
the imperiections of their own. 

We should never tret over our failures 
In the first place it doesn’t do any goo!; 
in the next place, it may be only a few 
days until we shall see that our failure was 
necessary to a greater success; and lastly, 
it saps our very life away. 

Tue mind is the seat of government of 
individual buman activity. Reason and 
judgment are the two branches of the leg 
islative department; conscience 1s the ju 
dicta] department, and the will is the execu. 
tive department. 

How mankind defers from day to day 
the best it can do, and the most beautiful 
things it can enjoy, without thinkirg that 
some day must be the last one, and that 
lost time is lost eternity! 


No congress, nor mob, nor guillotine, 
nor fire, nor all together, can avail to cut 
out, burn or destroy the offense of superi 
orit, .» persons. The superiority in him 
is the inferiority in me. 

Do you know that there is an immense 
amount of eojoyment to be derived trom 
a downright good action? You don’t? 
Well, try it once and see how good it will 
make you feel. 

NOTHING is 80 narrowing, contracting, 
hardening, as al ways to be moving in the 
same groove, with no thought beyond 
what we immediately see and hear close 
around us. 

UN ess we cast off the prejudices of the 
man and become as children, docile and 
unperverted, we need never hope to enter 
the temple of philosophy. 

A Goop man’s reputation is generally 
Petter than his character, while a bad man’s 
character is usually better than his repu- 
tion. 

BEtTreEr to undertake a great work and 
fail than to be content with accomplishing 
a@smail thing that requires no heroic et 
tort. 

Tur discovery of what is true, and the 
practice of that which is good, are the two 
most important objects of philosophy. 

Report seldom adheres to the truth— 
favorable to the man who deserves the 
worst, and untavorable to the good 

FAILURE is one o! 
{nstrt 


God’s most effective 
iments in teaching His creatures that 


they are not omnipotent 
Inipot 
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The Werild’s Happenings. 


London has 28 000 streets. 


The brandy cigarette is the latest thing. 
York, Neb., is a little town, but its street 


cars have stoves. 


A curiosity in Wallingford, Conn., isa 


dog with three tatls. 


Ali the prisoners in the Pensacola, Fia., 
jall were set free on Christmas eve. 


Cork soled shoes are largely taking the 


place of rubbers for men’s winter wear. 


The choir girls of New York ore griev- 
ing because they are being supplanted by boys. 


Seventeen hundred and ninety nine per- 
sons were arrested during Christmas week in New 
York city. 


A single gold dollar can be made intoa 
sheet that will carpet two roome sixteen and a halt 
feet square, 


Aman can hire a house in Japan, keep 
two servants, and live on the fat of the land all for 
a little over §2) a month, 


A Michigao man, who had lost his wife, 
kept bis store closed till atter the funeral, and then 
docked his clerks for lost time. 


ihe Baxter tamily, of Norwich, Ct., 
found a valuable diamond ring stowed away in the 
interior of their Christmas turkey. 


Of the 270 alarms ot fire in Washington, 
D.C, during the year Just closed, no less than 105 
were received over the telephone, 


Asa result of eaperiments made at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, itis reported that the use of salt on 
wheat fleids will increase the yield. 


A French ductor advised a nervous wo- 
man to sit in a room with a dozen rats running 
about, and she tried {t and was made crazy. 


The Sultan, who is a must fickle man re- 
garding his fade, has become interested in type- 
writing, and is practicing the art sedulously. 


The birch rod used by the first teacher 
ina Vermont school-house, over 100 rears ago, is 
said to be nailed over the present teacher's Cesk, 


The weather was so mild and the ground 
so soft that farmersin Middletown township, Mon- 
mouth county, N. J., plowed their melds last week* 


A V Pierce, ot Cape Elizabeth Me., 
owns ove of the largest poultry farms in New Eng- 
land, He has at present between 7000 and 8000 birds, 


A well known lawyer of San Diego, 
Cal., while ina barber’s chair, turned suddenly to 
speak to a friend, anda piece of his nose was sliced 
off. 


The number of muscles in an elephant’s 
trunk, according to London medical authorities, is 
33 122, and he has nee for each and every one of 
them. 


In Burmah to give money for a charita- 
ble object is supposed to mean that the donor bas 
been very wicked, and that he is desirous to make 
amends, 


John Gilkey, an Isleboro, Me., captain, 
who has followed the sea for 40 years, took his first 
rideon a steamboat recently. He has never ven- 
tured on the cars, 


There are fourteen different towns and 
cities in the United States named Augusta, and 
there is never a day that freight and mail matter is 
not going wrong. 


A New Hampehire woman has set out 
tocount the kernels of corn on 50,0 full-fledged 
cobs, and at last reports she bad got through with 
2000 cobs and was not discouraged, 


Walter Webb, while taking part in an 
amateur theatrical performance at Austin, Mo.,, 
tripped on the stage, and a knife which he iad in 
his band pierced his beart, killing him instantly. 


‘Is the American Heart Wearing Out ?’’ 
is the title of a monograph by Dr. J. W. Dowling, 
of New York. He thinks we work too bard and live 
too bigh in this country, and thus misnee the muscle 
in question. 


Within a menth a family named Mer- 
cler, in Union Village, Essex county, N.J., have 
lost four children. One was drowned, and the otbers 
died frum throat disease, with which both parents 
are now prostrated. 


A M chigan woman practiced with a re- 
volver until she could hit a suspender-button at 8 
paces. Then there came a burglar into the house 
early one morning, aud she sent a ballet pinging 
through her husband's left ear, 


A steam engine, j18st completed after two 
yearsof labor, for the Paris Exhibition, is under 
three fifths of an inch in height, and weighs less 
than one-ninth of an ounce. Itis composed of 180 
pieces, and is probably the smallest steam engine 
ever made. 


Crows have become s0 numerous in 
Maine that itis estimated that they cost the State 
$100.000a vearin corn, potatoes, young chickens, 
fruit, grain and the like. The next Lezislature 
will be asked to passalaw giving a bounty of ten 
cents for every dead crow: 


Ooe Newman, ot Rishville, Ind., hasa 
crow which has forsaken it kind and associates alto- 
gether with thechickeusin the barnyard. At night 
it rooste with the poultry, and during the daytime 
feeds with them, and altogether conducts iteelf as a 
well-dispositioned chicken. 


Haymaking in December was the novel 
sight seen in the meadows back of the Palisades, 
near New Durham, N. Y., the other day, The grase 
tbus cut is marsb grass, and it can be gathered, be- 
cause of the softmess of the soil, only after the 
round is frozen. The hay is used for bedding end 
packing. 

A prominent Buffalo physician is an en 

busiast om the subject of He 
b ndaliy, says tr 2€ best medicine 
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IN THE NIGHT. 





BY 4, S. MILLS. 





io vain, O Moon, thy pensive rise; 
Thou bring’st no heailag beams to me: 
In vain, O Stars, ye<deck the skies, 
Since | no more your light may see 
[wio-mirrored tn twe liquid eyes. 


in vain, O sleepless unseen Bird, 

rhose warblings sweet, that long low trill; 
Trou wak’st in me no answering thrill, 
Asonce, when, bient with thine, I heard 
Love-lispings that were sweeter still, 


I wander through the night alone—- 

1 wander biladiy like a ghost: 

From sights and sounds [| loved the most 
The glory and the Joy are flown, 
rhrough griet for one I loved and lost. 


Doctor Unonius. 








BY KE. NESBIT, 





Acre was stark and leafi ss, with but 

a single branc’ to support its load of 
fruit —a ragged corpse that swung and dan- 
gied heavily or spua round and round up- 
on ivs creaking chain as the wind lis- 
ted. 

For aroond Fiddler's Acre the wind is 
always blowing. On the slops, at the gib- 
bet’s foot, the grass fixgged and tortured 
by every gust of beaven in its turn, lay 
broan and stunted. 

H+ re tue gales of two channels seem to 
have fixed their meeting place, and on 
dirty pights will race hither over leagues 
of furze «nd swamp and naked moorland 
t» swoop around in a devil’s dance, and 
setthe wilderot¢ss roaring amain; so that 
tue wayfarer, overtaken by its riot upon 
the big road that winds around the base 
ol this dreary eminence, mav well chance 
to hear every note in the .£olian gamut, 
and catch a buffet from every corner of the 
cow pa 8 before be can get his breath again 
and go his way giving thanks or cursing, 
as the case my be. 

‘Come up, Dapple! 
fellow!’ 

Dr. Unonius, driving homewards in his 
lignt gig, heaved a sigb of resignation, and 
addressed a word ot encouragement to his 
horse before plunging into the terrible tur- 
moil. 

lt was past midnight, and a bnght north 
wini was cleaving the heavens and shreik- 
ing past his ears. 

To his left, above the gallowson Fiddler’s 
Acre, hung the waning moon, dimmed 
only as atintervals atorn cloud scudded 
past her face to join the black battalion of 
its comrades massed on the horizon be- 
hnd. 

Lamps, on such a night, were a super- 
fluity, and, moreover, old Dapple knew 
every inch of the road. But tne Doctor 
carried tuem nevertheless, for emergen- 
cies. 

He wasa young man. So much could 
be learnt of his figure even in spite ot the 
thick overcoat, the collar of which, as he 
bent to meet the blast, allowed nothing of 
his face to be seen but a pair of very black 
eyebrows and two very red ears. 

He was also a very eligbt man—so slight 
that it was a mirecle the tempest had not 
torn bim from his perch on that rickety 
gig. 

But the Doctor was also an exceedingly 
wise young man, and in spite of surround- 
ings wore that pleasant frame of mind 
which becomes one who bas been dining 
with the squire, and bears home his 
share of the squire’s port beneath bis 
waistcoat; nor was he the more disposed to 
‘jUarrel with the nigbt because he had in- 
duiged his geniusin its earlier hours. So 
he expressed his regretin nothing buta 
simp 6 sigh. 

‘ Weather and highwaymen,”’ soliloqui- 
sed thiselderiy youth, ‘1 bitemy thumb at 
them both. As tor weatber,! am furnished 
Against it out of the squire’s generous 
hospitality.’’ 

Tne Doctor at this poivt opened bis lips 
to give effect to a stave, but shut them 
again quickly on a moutiful of cold, tree- 
7ing wind. 

In a brief lul! of the storm his gaze had 
wandered to the summit of Fiddler's Acre, 
hy this time immediately above his lett, 
ind to the gibbet blackly outlined against 
thé moor. 

Butit was notthis that caused him to 


T" FE. solitary tree that stood on Fiddler’s 


Shoulders at it, old 





Tk at tbe reine witb a quick exclawa- 
0 


At the gallows’ foot, and distinct upon 


6 8ky-line, stood a human figure—tne | 
ugzure of a woman 
For a moment bis gaze rested pan this | 
irx BL NHoueSettle 
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For a moment the gig staggered in this 
whirlwind; then master and horse bent 
their heads afrish, and fought their way 
through it. 

When, after fail two minutes of this con. 
flict, the Doctor looked up again towards 
the gibbet, the figure had vanished. 

For neariy halia mile the road trended 
to the left around Fiddler’s Acre, and every 
step was contested by old Dapple against a 
dozen furious gusts. 

Presently the moon shone before tnem 
and revealed the highway stretching 
whitely to the west across the level moor 
The winds, strong as ever, grow steady 
again as they turned their backs upon the 
gallows. 

The Doctor turned round to take a last 
look, 

“This is very extrecrdinary,” he mutter- 
ed. “I’\l be sworn lsawa woman. But 
what on earth cana woman beatter on Fid- 
dler’s Acre, at this hour and in such 
weather, I’ll be equally sworn! cannot 
guess, Rizpab, perhaps, keeping watch 
over the fellow that was hoisted there two 
days back—what’s his name? Renatus— 
Renatus Bennet. An odd name, that, fur 
a ” 

He broke ot! to turn sharply round again; 
for the usually sober Dapple had sbied 
violently to the right, and now stood stock- 
still, witn his legs planted widely, in the 
middie of the road. 

“Steady, Dapple! What ails the horse? 
Hulloa!’’ 

To the lett of the road, and just before 
tim, stood a womsn. 

Her figure was larger than the ordinary, 
and shaped with the clumsiness of middle 
age. Over her head was tlung a dark 
shawl, which her lett hand held tightly to- 
gether atthe throat. In her right hand she 
carried a large bag. 

This was as much as the Doctor could see, 
for the shaw! concealed her teatures. 

‘“‘Hulloa!’ said he again. ‘‘Do you want a 
lift?’’ 

The woman appeared to hesitate. 
she made a step torward and halted. 

“Are you going my way?” called the 
Doctor, more loudly. 

She nodded. ‘Yes,’’ she answered at 
last,and her voice was hoarse and constrain- 
ed. 

“Come round to the other side then, and 
getup. Here, give me your bag.”’ 

The woman crossed in front of Dapple— 
who backed a foot or so uneasily—came 
round to the step, and handed up her 
bag. 

Jt was atwo-handled carpet-bag of con- 
siderable deptb, and Doctor Unonius, as 
he took it trom herand rested it against 
the sp!ashboard, moticed also that it was 
exceedingly heavy. He held out his band. 
The woman grasped it, and clambered up 
beside bim. 

He yaveasharp look at her, and called 
to old Dapple. The horse pulled himself 
togetber and broke into a brisk trot, which 
continued tor hard upon half amile be- 
fore either occupant of the gig broke the 
silence 

For Doctor Unonius was considering. 
He was a cool-headed man, but at this time 
ot night, and in this place, the problem 
that taced him was neither easy nor pieas- 
ant. 

He had to deal with a discovery—and the 
discovery was this: 

The hand which had just grasped his 
was no woman’s at ail, but the hand ofa 


Then 


man. 

He stole another glance at his compan- 
ion. She, or he, was leaning forward ina 
huddled attitude to meet the wind, which 
by this time was attacking the right-hand 
side of the gig. 

No atom ot tace could be seen: 
band which grasped the shawl. 

If any doubts bad lurked in the Doctor's 
wind, the sightof this hand resol ved them. 
It was a man’s hand, plainly enough. He 
recognized this with a slight thrill, which 
was not fear, but certainly was not that of 
e290. 

“You are shivering,’ he said. 

The crouching figure nodded, but did 
not speak. 

“Are you cold?” 

For a moment there was no answer, then 
a sbake of the head. 

“Jilthen? Tam a doctor: 
yonr pulse.”’ 

His companion made a (uick gesture as 
ifto bide the band grasping the rai) of the 
There was 4 hesiiating pause. and 
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scar, as of some long-healed cut, running 
across them. 

He could see also that the finger-tipe 
were stained and brown. Altogether, it 
was a Villainous hand—a “gallows hand,”’ 
as the Doctor muttered to himself; and 
then, something in the pulse’s beat caught 
his attention. 

At the end of baifa minute be relaxed 
bis grasp, and the hand was smartly with- 
drawn. 

Atthe same moment the Doctor’s own 
band went swiftly upwards to bis bead. 
There was a tug at the reina, and old D:p- 
ple came toa standati!l with a sprawl that 
almost fetched him back wards on his haun- 
cbes, 

‘(My hat’s gone!”’ exclaimed thesurprised 
Doctor. 

Sure enough it was. As be peered after 
it into the moonlight, be saw a black speck 
travel horizontally away across the heath 
for some twenty yards, and then drop 
gracefully against adark clump of furze 
bushea, 

‘*My bat is gone,”’ repeated he, 

His companion did not budge, hardly so 
much as turned a glance, but sat as before, 
shivering and dumb. 

“Would you mind jumping down and 
fetching it? It lies yonder amung the 
furz»,” ventured the Doctor politely. 

“Can’t you do without it?’ was the reply. 
The voice was husky and the tone ungra- 
cious. 

‘“No I cannot.”’ 

“Then why not get it yourself? 1’ll hold 
the horse.’’ 

“Because 1 do not choose.”” The Doctor 
was beginning to lose his temper. “Damn 
it, madam! manners are manners, but re- 
member this is my gig.” 

“Curse your hat!” was the answer, mut- 
tered under the speaker’s breath. Bui the 
figure rose, nevertheless, and set one foot 
on the step. 

“Hand me down my bag, 11 I’m to go tor 
it. Manners may be manners, but they’re 
one thing and trusting’s another.”’ 

The stranger climbed out and stood be- 
side the step, with one hand holding on to 
the edge of the foot board. 

“Come, hand down my bag.”’ 

For answer, Dr. Unonius lifted his toot 
and brought it down suddenly on the de- 
taining hand, grinding his heel savagely 
into the fingers. Almost at the same 
moment the lash fell over Dapple’s haun- 
ches. 

There was a yell of pain, a wild curse, a 
scattering of hoofs, and the old borse, un- 
accustomed tothe whip, well nigh scared 
out of his senses, plunged torward into the 
night. 

Fora minute oreo, Dr. Unonius, as he 
called and plied the lash alternately, 
tancied he heard above the rattle of the 
gig and clatter of Dapple’s gallop the 
sound ot footateps pursuing bim down the 
hard road, 

It died away, however, and indeed the 
horse was tairly beside himself with terror 
and tore along as though the devil sat be- 
hind the splash- board. 

At the end of two miles, and before the 
road left the skirts of the moor to dip to- 
wards the hollow where Jay the little town 
and his home, the Doctor thought fit to 
pull up and breathe bim a bit. 

They were between hedges now, witb the 
wind behind them and the moon wel! up- 
on the right, casting a deep shadow hall- 
way across the road. 

For several minutes the Doctor’s gaze 
had dwelt with curiosity on the carpet-bay 
in front of bim. 

He felt some little sq ueamishnessa at fret 
about exploring it, put impatience and a 
recollection of that villainous grip, as wei! 
as oftbe figure upon Fiddler’s Acre, got 
the mastery. 

Setting old Dapple ata walk, he leant 
torward and drew the heavy bag up to his 
knee. 

The carpet-bag was old and soiled with 
mud, the bandies black and frayed with 
use. It was secured by a brass lock, now 
coated green with verdigris, and a rusty 
key on atagof whipcord depended trom 
one of the handles, ‘This key the Doctor 
fitted into the lock and turned. 

He plunged bis hand deeply into the bag 
und drew out a horse pistol, tnen a saw, 
two vorn- flask, and balfa yard or leas <t 
erape. Finally, and from the bottom of 
the bag, he pulled forth a small bundle. 

The bundle was wrapped around in a 
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He noticed also that it was a right band, 
and then he swiftly wrapped the thing up 
again, bundled it with the resto! bis dis- 
coveri:s back into the bag, cut once more 
at old Dappie with the whip, and never 
drew rein or slackened pace until be reach- 
ed bis own door, 

Dr. Unonius inbabited a smal! cottage on 
the outskirts of the liitie town, and bigh 
up on the hillside which fringed the moor, 
Being poor, be stabled old Dapple and be- 
stowed the gig under cover with bias own 
hands; and being unmuerried, as he lifted 
out the beg and entered bis tront door he 
determined, late as the hour was, to treat 
himself to a glass of strong waters and ex- 
amine his prize at leisure before retiring to 
bed. 

The room which be entered served him 
alike for sitting room and laborstory. 

As be struck a light and lit his reading- 
lamp it revealed a narrow chamber lined 
about the wall with shelves tullcf glass 
bottles and volumes bound in sober ca't. 
In every bit of space not so occupied bung 
anatoiwical designs and pictures that made 
the lay bair stand on end, 

Around the centre table a medley of re- 
tort stands, ragged quartos, papers, instru. 
ments, and even botths of curious shape, 
iittered the floor, 

A box from which a human thigh-bone 
protruded stood in one corner, anda pair 
ot skulls covered with lak splashes grin- 
ned among the pipes and bottles on the 
mantel shelf. 

In this dismal den the Doctor moved at 
his ease, 

From a phisl that looked fit only to bold 
poison, but which, to judge from theamell, 
contained whiskey, he mixed bimeelf a 
glass; then divesting bimself of his driving 
coat and wraps, he lita sbort pipe, set the 
carpet-bag upon the table, and pulling bis 
chair up, began methodically to explore the 
contents. 

He was asiim man with a grave and yel- 
lowish face, that gave curious contradiction 
to the sentiinents be uttered when first we 
made his aoq uaintance, 

Something in bis igure and the cut of his 
black suit compelled the beilef that he was 
younger than he looked, 

Tove bair around bis temples was scanty, 
but dark as a crow’s wing. He was clean 
shaven, with two lines, one on either side 
of a thin and somewhat long upper lip, that 
had a habit of deepening and contracting In 
moments of tnought; otherwise the features 
were immobdfile and eniginatical, 

He pulled out the pistoi—a clainsy wea- 
pon, but clean Inthe barre!|-—-examined it, 
jrew the charge, and carefully reloaded, 
Setting down the weapon by his right 
nand, he took asip of whiskey an’ proceed- 
ed with hia search. 

One by one the contents of the bag were 
arranged hefore bim ina semicircle, with 
the pistol as ite termination upon the right, 
until be came to the bundle. 

This, without change of his expression- 
leas face, he piaced before him in the centre 
ofthe arc, and, drawing the lamp closer, 
with a light band unwrapped. 

It was a man’s hand, small and not rude- 
ly formed, but marred to some extent with 
signe of coarse labor. 

The long and préebensile tingers were 
blunted at the tips, the deepand freyuent 
lines across the palin interrupted here and 
there by callousspota and gaila. 

It bad been servered from the forearm at 
about two inches above the wriat, and the 
knife bad cut across an anchor deeply tat- 
tooed in the wekin, The upper partof this 
device, with the two last worda ot the motto 
Vever aay Ine, adorned the edge, 

“From the gallows, of course,’ said Dr. 
Lnonius to bimeaeif. “H’m, the Line of 
Life ends with some abruptness, and #4 for 
the Line of Fate it finds itself towarda the 
end in @ perfect weiter of crosses and un 
boly marks, Master Renatus Bennet bada 
svort life and @ merry one—and a devilish 
iniquitous one to boot,” he added refiect- 
ively. 

He turned the band over, 

“Tne Faoulty tlouts palmistry,” be mut- 
tered, ‘‘H’m, #0 twiuch the worse for the 
Faulty; but one cannot plane it, ae ing 
how the principles are expounded at pre 
sent. Anyway, I’m deep y obliged to that 
roftian for bis present. li’s an interesting 
hand—not altogether villainous, but aly, 
aly toadegree. There's something about 
i. thal beate me entirely. I wonder 

He had 
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broke off ——~ yy * 

He sterped out into the passage and re 
pested his question. 

“Never mind who ‘tis,”’ anewered a voice 
in a hoarse whisper. “I ve brought your 
bat.”’ 

Doctor Unontus, finger on lip, #'00d oon- 
side ing, then softly shut back Lue bolt and 
opened the door, 

* Come in,” he said. 

A dark figure crossed the ture*hboi! aad 
halted in the passege as the Dociur relastea- 
od the door, 

“Come into the room here,” commanded 
1, 

The figure followed bim. 

It #tiii wore ite skirt and the dark shawl 
which it drew furthbur down, aa thougp to 
keep off the dazz © of the lamp-light, wnica 
purned very bright 

‘‘Now,"’ said the Doctor, turning sharply 
round, ‘*Whatdo you want?”’ 

“Here 'tis,”’ sald the visitor, extending 
the hat lowarda him. 

“Pat it down on the table, and let me 
know what you want,” 

A pair of glieteniug eyes were fixed up- 
on the array upon the table, 

“T wants,’ said thefigure, “them things;"’ 
ana it nodded towards thei, 

‘*And to particular, I suppose,” repliea 
Dr. Unontius, reseating bimeeif in the chair, 
and with bis ieft band arranging tbe shade 
of toe lamp 80 as to throw tne light full ap- 
yn bis visitor, “and in particular, | suppose 
—this band?’ 

The figure nodded again. 

lor Unonius kept his right band close to 
the pistol. 

‘To begin with,’’ he resumed, “let me see 
who you are,” 

His companion shrank back in amaze- 
ment. 

“Come, come, I] know you to be a man, 
I discovered that when I helped you into 
iny wig. Further, to be wandering about 
Fiddler's Acre in the dead of night, with 
another inan's hand concealed in a bag, is, 
tomay the least, suspicious, ia it not? if 
you refuse tlo let me know who your are, 
you must @xouse me,"’continued the Dootor, 
tapping the pistol significantly, “itl, on 
iny side, refuse to give up this hand,”’ 

There was a pause. 

The Ductor, with hia face in the shadow, 
tapped impatiently as though waiting for 
an anawer, 

“Will you give itupif you know whol 
am?” 

That depends,”’ replied the Doctor fiex!- 


bly.”’ 

fi is visitor hesitated for a second or two, 
seemed as if about to speak again, and then 
with a sudden gesture, flung back the 
ayeawl. 

A low-browed, mottied, villainous face, 
garnished witha stubbly Newgate fringe, 
and suriwounted with a thatch of ragged 
hair ofan undecided oolor, wet tie eyes of 
Dr. Unonius, 

The expression waseulkily defiant, and 
the eyes shifted uneasily. 

‘Lhe Dootor gazed at him for so.ne mom- 
ents with cali Observance. 

“] know you,’’ he said at last, 
Master Calvin Higgs.’’ 

His visitor nodded sullenly. 

“Oharged at the last Asaizes, along with 
Renatus Bennet, with robbery of His 
Majesty’s Mali and murder of Richard Hen- 
slow, the guard——"’ 

‘1 got oft,’’ urged Mr. Higgs with some 
hoaranees. 

**You got off."’ cainly assented the Doctor, 
“by turning King’s evidence at tne last 
moment, and fastening the noose around 
your comrade’s neck, So you are Maater 
Calvin Higgs. Sir, pardon the remark, but 
—you look it.’ 

Mr, Higgea’s mottled face wore a puzzled 
expreasion. 

‘Give over that hand you've yot,’’ he 
growled. 

“Pardon we, again, Mr, Higgs. 
firet know why you want it,’’ 

“Took y’here,’’ answered the informer, 
‘I’ve come here peaceable, ha’n't 1? And 
I've behaved peaceable, ha'n’ti? Ana l've 
never done you no harm, but arsked you a 
civil question, ba'n’t 1?” 

“To ali theee questions, Mr. Higgs, | 
cheertully answer, Yes,’’’ 

“That bein’ so, l arake you to hand over 
my property.”’ 

“And 1 reply—What do you want witb 
Tt Aad 

“IT might ba’ broken your blessed head,”’ 
murmured the informer regretiully, 

“Had you tried it, my iriend,] should 
have blown out your raacaily brains,’ was 
the Doctor’s bland reply. 

The votce of Mr. Higgs changed sudden- 
ly to awhine. 

“Look y’bere. Aint this a low game 
you're playin’—robbin’ a man of bis right 
jul property?’’ 

“What do you want with this band?” 
asked the Dootor. 

There was a long pause, 

Finally the ruffian stepped up tothe table 
and bent acrose It. 

“You won'ttell asoul?’’ he whispered, 

“We shail ese.” 

The intormer stepped back a pace, hesi- 
tated, came forward again, Whispered in 
tones like the grating 0! a saw. 

*] wants to make « /Tand of Glovy.” 

“A Hand of (:lory?’ 

Mr. Higgs noddeu darkly. 

“That's so: the muracerer’s hand’ and 
‘twas Renatus as did for the guard. I saw 
’on with theese blessed eyes, saine as |! said 
to his jordeabip at thetrial, An’ 1 wants to 
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“Go on,” seaid the Doctor placidiy. 
“Kenatus wasa saving men, and hid his 
gsine—_”"’ 

“That's what — need to say; but more 
then likely ’twas al) lies.’’ 

“Ll nee, And that is just what you wish 
to Gnd out by help of the band uf glory. If 
it’a not a rude question, bow do you pro- 
pose to prepare ic?’’ 

“You'll give up that band if 1 tell you?’ 

**] think it likely.” 

‘say, ‘Strike me blind and dumb.’ ”’ 

“] abali say nothing baif #0 foolish, As 
I see by the twitching of your fingers that 
you have the secret hidden in tne left-hand 
pocket Of your waistcoat, you may as well 
produce it at once."’ 

whet you, you know everything,’’ mut- 
tered Mr, Caivin Higgs with sudden fierce. 
ness, But he tumvied in bis pocket never- 
theless, and after some search produced a 
scrap of paper, S.:ill keeping bis right hand 
on the pistol, the Doctor reached across fur 
it with nis left, 

‘You shail have it back, I promise you,”’ 
he said. 

Toe paper was folded smal!,and greasy 
at the edges with wear. Acrossthe inside 
ran some mystic iine# in faued yeilow ink, 
With difficulty Dr, Unonius spelt them 
ovt. 

Dr. Unonius read it twice through and 
jooked u 

Across the tabie the inforiner was regard- 
ing bim with a certain wistfulnessin his 
sinall evil eyes, 

There was a pause asthe Doctor folded 
up the paper and returned it. 

He placed the pistol on his knee and 
leant back with bis elbows resting ou the 
chair-arma, and finger-tips together, 

“So you think that is going to make the 
dead hand run errends for you?” 

His visitor siniied uneasiiy. 

“Certainsure. Aunt Tuckey gave itt» 
me years back; an’ { reckon she knew, if 
anybody.”’ 

“I think, replied the Doctor with a faint 
smile, -.f you do not mind, 1 can 4now you 
a better way, one that will make these fian- 
gers move if they are ever to move again in 
tuis world,’’ 

“You will?” 

“In a minute orso,”’continued the Doctor 
slipping the piatol into his coat-pocket and 
Tising. ‘‘Mind, you are not to touch the 
bana until 4 give you leave,”’ 

“May 1 be——’’ 

‘Stop. The wish you were going to utter 
is both gratuitous and unnecessary. You 
observe that | take precautions,” 

He stepped ts the door, iocked it, and 
pocke' the kev, 

His yellowish face as he came back was 
absoluvely without expression save for the 
two deepened jines about tne month, 

Turning a dark oorner of the little 
room, be stooped, and returned to the tabie 
carrying what appeared to bea pile of ine- 
tallic piates, each pair separated from the 
next py layers of flannel, or a like sub- 
stance, 

‘Tnis,’”’ he explained, setting his burden 
on the table, ‘tis a pile,’’ 

“And avery goou name, too,’’ commented 
Mr. Higgs. 

“It is generally thought enough to mois. 
ten the flannel layers, Mr. Higgs. Youand 
1, however, know tbat this is not the case, |, 
because | etudied the subject with some 
succesa at the University of Pava; you, be- 
cause I tell you.’’ 

The informer stared, open-mouthed at 
such remarks. 

“Would you mind banding me that bot. 
tle op tue sbeif yonder—ine third bottle to 
the lef.? Bevery careful of it, if you please. 
Thank you.’’ 

Mr. Higgs now notioed that while half of 
the plates, or discs, were of bright copper, 
the others were tormed of some darker 
inetal. 

These dark plates Doctor \ nonius care- 
fully separated from the resi, 

Next, into a porcelain trough he proceed- 
ed to pour the contents of the votiio—atbick 
steel-blue jiquid—and Ww immerse the 
selected plates in (his one by one with great 
care, letting the liquid run over the surface 
at top ana bottom, and examining each 
digo minutely by the bright light frum the 
lamp. 

Tunis done, he rearranged his piie as be. 
fore—a dark piate agaiust a copper with a 
laver of flanne! (which be comniy uncle 
tened from a pail beneath the tabie) on top 
of each pair. 

Then having fitted the whole adroitiy to- 
ether, he produced from the drawer two 
ong wires, and then looked at bis co.uwipan- 

ion. 

“Now, may I ask you to approach thes 
corpus?” 

“The what?’’ 

“To come and lay your flogers tirmiy on 
the hand here, Swp; first let we 
the wrist.”’ 

He did so from the pail with a sinall 
sponge. 

Master Calvin Higgs in abject fear did as 
he was directed. 

The Doctor deftly titted his wires to the 
top aad bottom of bis pile, and stepping up 
brought them tn contact witu the muse.os 
of the dead wrist, 

Mr, Higgs started back with a terribi: 
clatter, 

“By Heaven's, it's moving! 
mercy on ust"’ 

Dr. Unonius coolly rearranged the wires 
and bent over bis hand. 

“Moving, fool? Of course it’s mos 
Halloa, woat’s this?’’ 
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Tne Doctor suddenly raised his head. 
For the first time there was a gleam of ex- 
citement in bis eyes. 

“Pen and paper! (Quick, quick, for Hea- 
ven’s sake!” 

He enatched them from his trembling 
companion and, quick am thought, bad slip- 
pel a sheet of paper underthe hand, Tben 
dipping the quill in ink he forced tt between 
the tiybtly fastened thumb and forefinger, 
They closed at once. 

{:nmediateiy, and with no interruption 
in the motion of the band, an inked line be- 
gan to travel over the white surface of the 

aper. 

4 octor Unonius bent forward breathless- 

] . 

vi iges clutched the edge of the tabie for 
support. Hie moittied face was pale as 
death, and large beads broke out and trick- 
led down h's forebead. 

There wasa dead silence in the room, 
save the ecratoh'ng of the guill. 

“My God!’ muttered the loctor, 

With a splutter the writing ceased, the 
hand paused, hesitated, and dropped limp 
upon the peper, The pen fel! from ita 
grasp, the fingers twitched onoe or twice 
feebly, and were still, 

Recovering himself, Dr. Unonias drew 
the sheet away and looked. What he saw 
was a rude sketch of some rocks marked at 
the bottom with # cross, 

Dr. Unonius lcoxed at this for a minute 
or #0, then turned to Calvin Higgs. His 
face bad grown suddenly pale, and the 
lines about his mouth were deeper than 
ever. 

‘Have you ever seen anything like this?” 
he asked, showing the paper. 

The informer sbrank away. 

“lor the Lord’s sake, Doctor, don’t arsk 
me! Idunno. Halloa! Blamed if it ain’t 
something like Holgar's Barrow, only Hol- 
war's Barrow has three pillars and this hasn’ 
but two!l”’ 

“Holgar’s Barrow—two miles to the east 
of the cross ways?’’ 

“Toat’s it, but Holgar’s Barrow has three 
legs, an’ this——’’ 

“You fool, cannot you see that this is 
only nalf asketch, that we were only in 
timne for half!” 

The two men looked into each other’s 
eyes, and the Doctor’s gaze as before had 
the tneastery, 

“How much was Renatus Bennet said to 
be worth?” 

‘“Foiks sald ditlerent; some five hundred 
others thousands, Look y’here, Doctor, 
you'll play square, share and share alike? 
When sball we search?” 

“Now,” said the Doctor, stepping towards 
his coat, which bung against the dvor, 

Calvin Higgs bent over the paper, now 
lying on «he table, 

‘‘Renatus was a rare ely one with his 
money. Hundreds and hundreds he stowed 
away, I'll warrant, An’ to think otf his 
givin’ up the secret in this way.”’ 

Dr. Unonius’s hand was busy with his 
ooat pocket. 

“To think of hie drawin’ it out as plain as 
a) ke-stafl, and popping aowna cross, too, 
to mark the very spot. I swore when he 
cheated metwo years agone, I’d be even 
with ’un sowe day.”’ 

“En?’’ said the Doctor, stepping back 
across the room. 

“Blessed if { thought, to dolt so well as 
this. Holgar’s Barrow, too, of all places, 
bat he was a deep one!”’ 

Gradually tne Doctor’s hand stole around 
from behind. 

‘Hundreds, did ]l say? Like as not ’tisa 
thousand or two. ‘Two thou-——” 

The poor wretch fell forward, striking his 
forenead samarily against the table, then, 
all bis muscles relaxing, dropped like a log 
upon the floor. 

* 7 - * * ” 


Three quarters of an hour later Dr. Un- 
onius re-entered the room, The band and 
Calvin Higgs had alike disappeared. Tue 
table Ws C.ear. 

A faint sinell asof burnt almonds still 
hung about the air. 

The Doctor opeoed the shutters, and 
throwing up the window, gazed out on the 
grey dawn. He shivered siightly, 

‘ Renatus!’’ he muttered, ‘a good name, 
l supp #6 Iny conscience Ought to be busy 
now, Weil, well, the dog nas Christian 
burial; he has endowed research; and at the 
worst | butantici pated Provideocs but a few 
days Tue feliow’s heart was diseased 
through and through—I knew that the 
tnumeut I felt his puise,’’ 
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fhe sott whisper was born, like an elf, 





| AM SO HAPPY!” 


on @ moonlight night. A glorious night. 
ine very air seemed steeped with siiver 
cadiaoce, for overhead the full moon bur- 
ned with @ white intense ligut, as she hung, 
re a lamp, in the deep vault of an indian 
sky. 

Could anything be more perfect than her 
\tfe at that moment? Maura Vernon thought, 
(lied as it was witn a love as beautiful ana 
unfathomable asthe night sky, and as en. 
trancing as the fair moon-lighbt that en- 
Wrapt 6arth’a commonest objects witb ite 
own veil of glamorand fascination. 





The day had been unbearably hot in the | 


ttle traveller’s bungalow, ino spite of its 


bite walls and thatched roof: but now, in 
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, J i pesengetetems charm of the beauti- 
night. 

A table and some chairs, on one of which 
Muara lay, were placed in the open: at some 
distance a couple of tall foreigners, in white 
undress uniform, were talking to 8 ‘‘shikari” 
(native hunter), who stood in a picturesque 
attitade, one hand holding the muzzle of 
gestioufating as he was 


his gun, the other 
speaking. 

Some derk forms were huddled below 
the verandah ste lies—anxious to be 
hired for to-morrow’s hunting expedit- 
ion. 

Before tbe group sat a white terrier, 
severely erect and alert, superintending the 
whole arrangement with conscious respon - 
sibility, whilea retriever sniffed anxiously 
at the stock of the native’s gan which res. 
ted on the ground. 

Maura’s eyes, after scanning earth and 
sky, rested on this picture with happy in- 
terest. All that she had to love upon earth 
her husband and brother, were there, an 
love is a miser who would fain keep its 
treasure always within touchand sight. At 
that moment ber husband turned and saun- 
tered towards her. 

How she loved him! And yet a year ago 
she bad not known that such a being exis 
ted as Rex Vernon! Could it be possible? 
For now! 

A whole world of pride and passionat> 
affection dwelt in that world ‘‘now.’”’ Her 
lover, her busband, with hie stately neigh: 
and the dark bandsome face some thought 
#0 stern, but she knew how it could smileif 
wont too. 

Her lips were silent, but her loving eyes 
weicomed him. As be to take to che 
chair beside hers, he laid his band for a 
second on the soft goid of ber hair. * ‘My 
bird with the shialng vead,”’ he quoted. 

‘Rex,’ ahe said, with a thrillin ber voice, 
leaning towards him, “I bave just been 
thinking how happy 1 am—my liifeis per- 
fect. 

“Darling!’’ 
hers, 

“It seems as if nothing could break it, or 
alter it, or make it better; but, you know, 
there is something more than lovein the 
world.” She paused, for her voice hud 
thrilled away toa broken whisper. ‘And 
when you quoted ‘‘Maud’’] remem bered 
what it was— 


“The dusky strand of Death, inwuven 
- here 
With dear Love’s tie, wakes Love him- 
aelf more dear,”’ 


His hand closed tightly over 


‘Rex, love, darling, if I were to dic——”’ 

‘Don’t,’ said the young man, hoareely, 
springing to his feet. How ethereal anu 
lovely her dear face seemed inthe moon. 
light, he thought, as he waiked up and 
— once or twice before returning to ber 
side. 

‘Look here, wife,” he said, with a forced 
smile, ‘you are like an ange, but now that 
you have developed a nice, com sortable, 
earthly faculty for making us botn wretcn 

me easy in my mind asto the 
chance of yourtaking wings and flyingaway 
from me yet awhile, Yo, darting, no! ’ 
(seeing she was going to speak): “I.3t us 
be bappy as long as we can, and if trouble 
comes to-morrow we'll have ail the imore 
strength to face it.’’ 

He spoke the words, not lightly indeed, 
but .ittie dreaming what to-morrow was to 
bring. 

Just then Maura’s brother came up and 
flung bimeelfintoaseat. He was a slight 
young fellow, as fair-haired as his beautiful 
sister. 

‘(Never met such a babbling old beggar as 
Gunga Ram!’ be exclaimed, as he stretcn- 
ed uimseeit wearily. ‘He bangs Banagher 
for talk.’’ 

‘*‘What did he have to say?” asked Mau- 
ra. 

“As near nothing as possible, but by 
dint of repetition it grew into a lengtvy 
history.” 

‘*Has be seen any leopards?”’ 

Terence Ezan sai up and looked soleinniy 
at the happy young couple sitting opposite 
to bim. 

**Has not Vernon told you yet what (iun- 
gasaid? No?’’ He sank back with a groan 
of despair, while the two cthers laughed 
rather consciously. ‘Come here, Dan,’’ he 
continued, when he had, presumably, re- 
covered strength to speak. 

At this, the retriever sat down in front of 
his master, and thumped the ground with 
bis tall while he offered a paw with alla 
dcog’s feeble, fooiish amiability. : 

“Dan, it's the old story again, my boy!” 
said Terence, in a weak voice, as if overcome 
by the discovery, “the old, old story. 
Wouidn’t ye think, now, that any sort of 
creature that had sense at ail—iet alone & 
man and a woman—would be tired by this 
time for repeating whatever peop.e say 
when they’rein love? I never courted a 
girl myseit, so I cannot tel! ye, Dan.’’ 

“An, Terence!’ trom Maura, “and how 
about Faony Warburton, and Misa Sui- 
livan, and tne lock of Norah Keliy’s red 
hair?’ 

‘*I don’t know what they do be saying,” 
repeated that unprincipled young man, 
with @ most meliifiuous brogue, ‘‘wnen 
they’re in love; but one would think, after 
six months of courting, and three ct inair'- 
mony, they could start something trea: 
unless they were born idiots, you kno: 
8) away, Dan, and try not to think about 
or it will ruin your constitution altogetve’.’ 

“I was revroving my wile when you ca we 
up,’’ gait Vernon, laughing. 


‘Oa, you were? Allow me to remark tba 
u did oot loo« like it.’’ 
Very likely not: con: a rarre 
genera ¥ SOD GUlet DF mae ’ xs 
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enes, and once more collapsed into the 
deptbs of bis chair. 

“Ganga Ram says there are some leo- 
perus—two—in the bills, He is going to 
send beaters outin the morning, and we 
are to be with him at him atsix o’clock, 


” 


“Tbree miles or so up the road‘”’ returned 
her nomen’ ann ate 

“Then, Terence, © your gre 
there!’’ exciaimed Maura. — 

“Jast as you like,” replied Terence, 
azreesbly, but Vernon bere interfered. 

“You, Maura! Nonsense, you don’t pro- 
to go shooting with us?” 

“Why nos? l’ve always gone before.” 

“Quite a different thing—shvoting biue 
pigeons or sand » 

“And a very pretty shot she is, too,”’ mur- 
murea Terence, parentbetically. 

“Are you mad, Terence? Don’t you see 
she should stay at home! Vernon turned to 
his brother-in-law, 

“TI could not make a stay there though 
—notif I saw double! with helpless mitd- 
ness, ‘‘Nor you either, I’ll be bound if 

ou could,” 

‘‘Maura, dear, be advised,” began Ver- 
non. 

‘Rex,’ the white, coaxing hand slipped 
into his; ‘don’t you know {’1l be quite safe 
with you? I always feel so safe when I’m 
with you,” she pleaded, 

“Ah!’’ was the meaning comment on this 
fron ‘l'erence’s cbair, 

“Tet me go, Rex. I feel as if I muat go 
to-morrow!”’? went on Maura, persuasive- 
Now, captain Rex Vernon was a young 
man Of stern demeanor, wbo had then rep- 
tation, as adjatant of his regiment, of being 
a strict disciplinarian, but his reply to this 
appeal was not what might have been ex- 
pected of him, 

“I say, erence—look here!"” 

‘1m looking,”’ returned Terenos, with 
melancholy regret in his voice; “and I 
grieve to say I never saw a man in soshort 
a time more altered for the worretban you, 
my poor fellow. You have not the spirit of 
a hen left in you, a8 we say out here in the 
tropics, or you would reprove your wife 
again very severely.’’ 

‘*Be serious, Terence!’’ 

“You'll never do a day’s good with her, 
Vernon, unless you show courage and re- 
solution now,’’ went on Terence, in a tone 
of remonstrance. “Get up and abuse her 
like a inan!’’ 

Maura and Rex burat out oe es 

‘My good fellow!’’ exclaimed the latter; 
“it’s easy to see you don’t know what it is 
to have a wife,’”’ 

“No; but I know what it isto have asister 
who has a mind—of asort—and can make 
itup. lremember when 1 was an inno- 
cent youth of ten, Maura made up her 
mind togo duck-shooting over Kilmaker 
bog. Sue wasn’t quite five, I didn’t want 
to go, tor I was a nice, quiet, harmless lit- 
tle chap, without an ounce of mischief in 
me , 

‘Ou, Terence!” 

“But she got the gun, and I got a duck, 
and we botb got wet feet, and I] was whip 
ped tiil I coaldn’t see, for jeading the iu 
nocent baby into danger, and Maura got 
bred and biackberry jam, and——”’ 

‘Oo, I may go with you to-morrow Rex, 
dariing?” said the sweet, laughing, plead- 
ing voice, 

Aud, tor the life of him, 
no, he could not say “No!” 

* a * e - * 


‘‘Now then, Vernon, where’s your wife? 
Make her hurry up!’ said Terence, as he 
stood on the steps of the verandah, in the 
morning dusk, sipping his coftee, 

Vernon, who had disposed his tall frame 
ina long chair, looked up with a mild but 
longing inquiry. 

‘How diu you make her hurry up when 
sbe was your sister and not my wile, ag sue 
now ia?’’ 

“I gave you the recipe last night. I taik- 
ed to her, | can teil you.”’ 

“And this was how! effectually put a 
stop to it!” added Maura herself, coming 
intotbe verandah from behind the grass 
mat that covered the door that was behind 
therm, 

But as soon as Terence caught sight of 
the slight little figure in the holland habit, 
ve laid down his cup and ignomiaiously 
ned, 

“See how empty his boasting is!’’ re- 
marked Mr. Vernon, with very appropriate 
dignity, 

‘Ab! wait awhile, Vernon, my dear boy; 
you have yet to learn to whata pitch of 
vicious perfection pinching can be brought! 
(i00d-bye, I dun’t feel safe around bere any 
icnger.” Sosaying, he walked off towards 
the road, but across the slowly brightening 
air his pathetic tenor floated back to them 
in a fragment of an old Irish love song. 

“Just listen totbat boy!’’ exclaimed Mau- 
‘a “Ab! here comes poor little Barney 
O' Hea,”’ 

Barney O’Hea was a knowing-looking 
grey pony with a thick but beautiful white 
mane, 

“Did you ever seo such a lovely little 
— said the girl, patting his shepely 
neck, 

“Only once,” was the prompt, martial 
rejoiner, as Rex lifted bis wife into the sad- 

e. “Now make Barney walk, as we are 

Along the road that wound under the 
ridge they passed in silence. 

The soft smile called up by ber husband’s 

“8st words stil! lingered about Msaura’s wi!- 
nouth when Kex laid his band on the 
Bar 





tex could not— 


8 ©) BLOT 


© come ut 


* practised eye had caught some move | 


amongst the shrubs on the slope 





1ey’s advance, at the same | 
beckoning to the coolie who carried bis | 
i ful) length on 8 ‘arge ge 


There was a and, before the smoke 
cleared away, two who accom panied 
them, were racing up the hill-side to see 
what bad been kilied by the shot. 

“A wild sheep,” pronounced Vernon, 


when they returned carrying a deer-like 


creatare, whose | brown eyes were al- 
ready glazed in deat 
“Poor, pretty creature! It seems a shame 


to take away life on this tresh, happy morn- 
ing!’ Maura said, fal! of that easily awaken- 
ed happiness engenders. 

“You won't think ita shame when you 
are enjoying the saddie of wild mutton at 
dinner this evening, I can tell you,’’ re- 
joined Rex, taiking the more maniike and 

view of tre matter. 

Soon afte~ this they came up with Ter- 
ence and Gunga Kem. Here Maura dis- 
mounted, as the rest of the way must be 
traversed on toot. 

In singie file they followed the native 
through the winding wood-paths up the 
ascent of the ridge, till their path was cros- 
sed at right angles by another. At this 

nt Terence elected to remain, while 
tanga Ram, having doscribed to Vernon a 
favorable position to be found at some dis. 
tance to the left, turned off himseif to the 
right. 

Rex and Maura soon reached the coign of 
a on a er | gen ng girt with 
thorn-bushes, behind which the ground 
slo sharply down. 

be shrubs and undergrowth closed 
thickly round them on ali sides, the only 
clear view boing over the path by which 
they had come, 

There was no one in sight; the light still 
strove with the dusky shadows under the 
trees; and solitude eeemed enchanted. 

Kex looked to bis gun, for the cries of 
the beaters came faintly from the distance, 
then he turned to his wife. 

“ Darling, I hope I did not do wrong in 
allowing you to come,” he said, repeuting 
too late of his concession to ber wisbes. 

For answer, she beid upa pisto] with a 
poo” air of bravado. He could not re- 
sist the picture—the small, le, undaun- 
ted face under the soft shadow of her 
Terai bat. He laid down his gun carefull 
and took the pistol from ber with one han 
while the other arm went closely around 

A long moment of exq uisite silenoe, and 
then Maura found herseif once more, pis- 
tol in band, gezing at the tangled wood- 
ways, her eyes blurred with glorious tears, 

he “honk, honk” of the beaters caine 
clearly to their ears now, and al! about was 
the rustie of breaking twigs, and moving 
leaves, and scurrying noises, as birds flew 
frightened overhead, and the lesser ani- 
mais rushed franticaily through the un- 
derwood before the advancing beaters. 

Bang! the sound of a shot far away, 
Then a louder rushing and tramping near 
at hand, a dark object crossed the line of 
the path. Rex fired. A more furious 
rush, and then a crash, fohowed by a 4ai- 
lence, In the midst of this silence (which 
was only comparative, for the rustling and 
scurrying overhead and around continued ) 
wrose a strange, low, weird sound—it 
might bave been acry, and then a sullen 
roar that made Rex stand rigidly alert, and 
vow in bis soul that if be once got his wife 
out of this dangerous jungle, never again 
would he allow ber to run a similar risk, 

The thought had ecarcely crossed his 
mind, when he saw a sight that, for a sec. 
ond, held him as if routed tothe ground tn 
horror. A small, slight figure ewerged 
from the bushes at some distance down the 
open track, and ranoff in the opposite di- 
rection—his wife! He comprehended at 
once what had happened. In that strauge 
cry Maura had recognized, or fancied she 
had recognized, her vrother’s voice, and to 
save him, Hex, from being involved in 
the danger, nad crept noiselessiy away to 
go bersel! to the rescue! 

‘‘Maura, Maura!’ he called but she 
only ran on unore quickly, be following. 
What followed afterwards seeined ail 
crowded into oneawful point oftime, Tne 
next bend in the path showed him Terence 
lying at the footof the tree where they had 

rted from him; and over him, his teeth 

xed in his shoulder, crouched a buge ti- 
ger. There was blood on the ground and 
blood on Terence’s face, but whether the 
young man was burt, or whether it all 
flowed from a wound in the tiger’s side 
Vernon could not tell, 

And atill there sped before him that fly- 
ing figure! Without halt or besitation, on 
and on, Maura wes close on the tiger be- 
fore the creature became aware of ber pres- 
ence. Then as it raised its head she fired, 
beiug quite close to it at the moment, 

Rex beard the sharp report of the pistol, 
the animal seemed to make an ineffectual 
lurch torward as if to spring upon her, and 
then it fell heavily across Terence’s body, 
dead! 

Soon the beaters and (iunga liam came 
burrying up, and the dead tiger was drag- 
ged away trom bis now uncouscious victitn, 

In an agony of grief and terror, Maura 
knelt beside her brother, bathing bis cold 
brows witao water, kissing him, and pray- 
ing him to speak to Ler. 

By-and-by he opened his eyes, and catch- 
ing sight of her blanched face, tried to sinile 
taintiy, and whispered — 

“Don’t cry, dear, 1 don’t feel any pain. 
I’li—be better—soon. Kiss me—Mau- 
ra.”’ 

His lips scarcely snewered ber pastion- 
ate caress; bia eyes closed wearily; there 
was s sigh or two,and the gates of the 
Siient Land had opened once more for a 
soul to enter iD. 
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went in,” he murmars, as if ing well- 

known words, his little fingers touching the 

beast’s shoulder; “and then it crept off and 

then mamma came, and never once hesi- 

tated, or she must have been killed too, 

and sbe shot him right in the eye. On 
pa, wasn’t it well she didn’t hesitate— 
at she was quite downright brave?” 

The child sits up and regards his father 
earnestiy: but before any ensewer can be 
made, the door opens, and in a minute he 
ia flying across the room toclasp bis smal! 
arms round his mother’s waist, while be 
sobs out— 

“Oh, mamma, mamma, wasn’t it well 
you wasn’t killed tool How could we be 
happy without you?” 

aura lifts toe child to ber breast, and 
over the fair head and olear cut features— 
so like the dead Terence’s—of their child 
the eyes of husband and wife meet, and 
each remembers the words spoken on that 
moonlight night long 

“The oa strand of Death, inwoven 

ere 
With dear Love's tie, makes Love him- 
self more dear.”’ 
<a 


<i ———— - 

SomME CrnicanL Sayinas,—Some of the 
old proverbs relating to woman are any- 
thing but complimentary. Thus, we are 
remninded that “the more women look in 
their glasses, the leas they look to their 
houses;” and, oa “a fair woman and u 
slashed gown will always find some nail In 
the way;” the meaning, of course, being 
that womnen are apt to be negligent house 
keepers in proportion as they value their 
personal attractions. Then there is the 
popular proverb which says that “Joan Is 
as good as iny lady in the dark.’”’ Once 
nore, While a dark complexion betokened 
pride, and height indicated |aziness, smal! 
women, Says a certain writer, were remark- 
able for their noisiness, and beauties for 
their lack of description. The same autnor 
lurther adds that it ie ‘something to the 
credit of the etalon eynics, who 
spoke thus bitterly of handsome wowen, 
that they refrained from assailing ugly ones. 
Although striking the women whom nature 
had provided witb armor and legions of de- 
fenders, they spared the less fortunate o! 
the fair sex,’’ 

Numerous admonitions are giveu relating 
to marriage, one of which tells us that man’s 
best fortune, or his worst, is his wife. 
Similarly Lord Burleigh says to his son, 
“Use great prudence and circumspection in 
choosing thy wife, for from thence will 
spring ail thy future good or evil; and it is 
an action of life like untoa stratagain of 
war, wherein a inan oan err but once,”’ 
Again, Sir John More, the famous Chan- 
cellor’s tather, compared matrimony to a 
bag containing a hundred snakes and one 
eel, and says, “If a man should put his 
hand into this bag, he may chance to ligbt 
on the eel; but itis a hundred toone he 
shall be stung by the snake,”’ 

— Ae eC — 

THe Power or FiagurEs.—A_ Gerinan 
journal contains an interesting article on 
the old oriental story of the chess-playor 
who, having beaten his sovereign at the 
gaine, asked as his reward one grain of 
corn for the first equare on the board, two 
for the second, four for the third, eight for 
the fourth, and @o on, 

The writer points oat that the total nu n- 
ber of grains payable in respect o! this Ge- 
mand would bave been—for the (4 squares 

1S, 447.7 15, 555,370, 859, 683, 
and 26 goes on to base some curiouk calcu- 
lations upon this enormous sun, fie aye 
that if a man counted grains atthe rate of 
100 per ininute for fifty winuates out of each 
bour and tor ten boaraa day, he would not 
succeed in counting al the grating until 
1,220 819.570 55> years had elapaad, 

Tuere are now about 1,456 000 000 bunaan 
beings On the face of the earth. if they all 
counted, dividing the work between them 
the task of counting the grains which were 
claimed bv the chess-player woald occupy 
them for Shi years, 

It is dificult to say what would be the 
united volume of the grains in question; 
but it would be largely in @xoess of all the 
corn which is at this momentin existence, 

A CHICAGO MAN was caught in a most 
embarrassing #ituation. He atten‘ed 6 
party, and, not being able to find bis coat, 
wore that ofa friend while escorting a lady 
home, On the cars be was startiod to find 
that bis money was in thé missing coatand 
that he bad not even a nickel in the *Sun- 
day clotbes’’ be wore, Whatto do he could 
not imagine, but he finally excused himeaecit 
to the Jady and went out on the rear plat- 
form, Tothe conductor he unfolded his 
sad tale, and then said: ‘My friend, if you 
will trust me tor there two taren J'11 wate 
on the corner for you in the morn! and 
pay you.” The couductor lauguingTy maid 
it was all right, and the youug inanu was 
happy again. He took the young lavy 
home, and then tra:inped ali tue way bick 
alter nlé missing coat. It was found, and 
the next worniig be waited on the corner 
two hours to pay the kind conductor and 
rewarded him with 4 cigar. 

= i = . - 

Never “knock under;’’ no never. Al- 
ways raily your forces for another and more 
desperate assault upon adversity. If 
calumny assell you, and the worid—as it is 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Paris harbored during the last week the 
Countess de Pierre'onds, who ts no other 
than the Empress Eugenie. She has walked 
alone and unobserved in the garden of the 
Tuileries, where formerly she reigned su- 
preme, and she quietly attended massa in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, where as 
Mile. Montijo, she was married to the iim. 
peror of the French, Sad, with sunken 
cheeks, lustreiess eyes, and vaciliatirg 
step, such are the changes which have come 
over the once beauti'al woman, who, at 
the last court ball, before the unnappy 
“to Berlin” was inaugurated. cried in ex- 
u'tant tones to the Princess de Mettern'ch: 
‘Remember, this is my war—not the hm- 
peror’s,”’ 


Zebulous Hancox, aged 79 years, of 
Stonington, Conn... who is common!r 
known as ‘ Zeb,”’ bas madea fortune out: f 
fisbing, which he owes indirectly, an ex 
change has it, to a young giri who jilwd 
him tp bis more youthful drys. Zeb’s sen. 
sitive nature never recovered trom the 
refusel, and he retired to a hut, and re- 
solved to be aa little dependent on human 
kind as possible; this idea he bas carried 
out to such a degree that he makes hia own 
butions from wood, catches eels with a 
wooden spear and weighs feh in a woolen 
balance of his own designing. Thu# his 
yearly expenses are reduced to about $20 
and he owns nine good houses, and bas 
about $10,000 In a Stonington savings 
bank, 





An idea of the density of London fogs 
can be had from the following, clipped from 
the “Ti'tle Tattie” column in a late issue 
of the Pull Mall Gazette: Yesterday's tog 
wasaimply horrible in patches, At Queen's 
Road, Bayewater, at bal!-pasta#ix, 1). d to 
bire a boy with « lantern to find mea bhan- 
fom which was buried in fog in the mid- 
dle of a roadway. My cabby bad to walk, 
leading his horse with bis lamp io bis hand, 
close to the curbatone, almost as tar as the 
Marble Arch, liven then he often got on 
(bhé pavement, The sound of the voices of 
those lost in the fog, the ghostly glare of 
the bansom lamps, which seemed tai apart, 
and the tar away shimmer of the gas-lampa, 
made the frosty fog of last night a thing to 
dream ot, mot tell, 


A dog-thief is one of the the latest Paria- 
jan queer things and curiosities. A short 
tine ago « big Newfoundland dog went into 
« large store, and after having “prospected 
around’ for some time, seized a bundie of 
shooting Jackets between his teeth and 
made ott with it, a wet 4 was raised, and ac- 
cording to a despatch, half the stat! of the 
store, accompained by « hundred or so 
small boys, and several! policemen pursued 
the canine purloiner until he was brought 
to bay. The bundle was duly recovered 
and the dog was narched off to the police 
station, preparatory to hia removal to and 
probably permanent fixture to the pound, 
As several tradesmen had complained that 
the dog had already been around their way 
for predatory purposes, the conc! usion was 
arrived at that the animal was trained to 
thievery by «ome Faginas’ of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, - 


“Did you ever shave a woman?’’ was the 
ueer question put to a New York barber 
by # customer who was being shaved. 
“Many 4 tine,” sald the barber, who went 
on to tell of his exp rience in that line of 
business. “There are ladies in town who 
have quite a moustache, and others who 
have something like a chin beard, and J 
have operated on both kinds, | shaved the 
upper lip of a lady yesterday afternoon to 
prepare her to go out toa party. She keeps 
down the growth of hair by clipping it, but 
she wanted to look extra fine on this occa- 
sion, Some of them wh» aretroubled as 
she is pull outthe hairs, afew ata time, 
til they get rid of the whole growth, and 


there is now an electrical way of removing 
them without pain frown any part of the 
face; but I know of ladies who get barb: ra 
to shave them at time, and otbers who can 
shave themeel ves just ‘ikemen, Itell you 
there are more kinds ot tolke in this bar- 


porous world than people areaware of Here 
the knight of the brush shouted “ Next!’ 


A Huntavi'le (Ala ) paper tells of a wed- 
ding supperin that piace which was inter- 
tered with by the sudoven di termination of 
the bride-elect to aihere toa lite of single 
blessednessa. The prospective groom was 
one Auos Kanks and his intended wite 
Matilda Robinson, both colored. On the 
night setfor the marriage the guests bad 
assembled, the minister bad arrived, the 
wedding feast wes apread, and the groom 
was on hand, but Matili’a was missing. 
They tarries awhile, but «till she came not. 
‘The marriage supper was growing cold, 
and a few of the guests who saw more good 
in one supper than twenty weddings, sug- 
gested that the bride be notified to come. 
A committee which was then appointed to 
wait upon her returned with the dolefu 


apt to do in such cases -takew pert with news thet Matilda had conciuded to aay 
your traducers, don’t grow moody and inie- “lngie. This astounding Information 
ad ’ y it if 6 r 
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Wur Uoung Folks. 


BY ¥. J.‘ 


OU'RE A SNEAK!" 
“You're acoward!"’ 
"You're a baby!” 

Oyril Crossley, the littie fellow thus ad. 
dressed wae surrounded by » group of an- 
«ry and excited boys. Hie bright frank 
face wan siightiy paler than usaal as this 
torrent of sbose was showered upon him 
hut like a brave boy that he was, be stood 
firm'y at bay. 

“Coward! heexciaimed; “J should like 
to know whiy.’’ 

“Because you'se not epirit enough tw 
bave # good lark when there's a charose,”’ 

“And pray, what oourage is wanted,” 
he demanded, “to go shooting stones at 
the poor defenceless geese or ducks in a 
ponJ?"’ 

“Jt went that, you stupid!” said Herold 
Wyman, the leader of the party. ‘It ts 
that we are dared not to doltand we are 
goin to”? 

“No, indeed. you are quite wrong there,”’ 
ead Oyrt. “You know we all promised 
Mr. Williams pot to shoot at any dumb 
harmless creatures again with our catapults, 
and only to use them in the country. No, 
I won't join you,” 

*“Damb barmiess creatures indeed!” re- 
joined Harold, ‘Oo you call yeese barin- 
lews creaturesa—nasty, biasing, and borrid 
wretches; besides they'll soon gallop off 
and the farmer will be 80 savage when be 
hearse what we have done, And isn't the 
common country—or anyhow, near enough 
for our purpose? Hesides, we wil take 
care not to wear our schoolocaps, 60 he won’t 
ve able to find uacuteven if he does see 
us. Ob, docome; it willbe ever such a 
ark!" 

Bot Cyril did pot waver. 

“No,” he aaid sadly. ‘dt way be all 
right for you to look at ition tuat light; but 
| can’t and won't go with you."’ 

Then began a storin of hissing and jeer- 
log, Dutall no purpose; bul preseatiy 
the headmaster’s entry put an end botb to 
recreation time and the teasing wuich Cy- 
1.1 wes enduring. 

“Now mind, boys, six o'clock sharp, 
Meet outside the white gates, and we will 
wo and attack the enemy,’’ ead Harold, 
‘all armed to tue teeth, but with weapons 
concealed, and no boy to bein his school- 
—. 

t was growing dusk that evening when 
the boys asseinbied, about a dozeu iu nuin- 
ber, at the white wates which led to the 
farmer's tield where the goose were 6x pected 
to be found, 

What wastheir diamay when, on creep- 
ing along by the nedge wl yet well within 
rauge, they discovered that the paddock 
where they were usually kept was quite 
— 

*Not a duck or a hen ora pigeon, oreven 
a dog to geta abot at!" exciaimed Haroid; 
‘what «a nuisance! We'll bave to put up 
game of some kind, eh, boys?’ 

“Rather,’”’ was the brief but significant 
response. 

“ »x bere, we shall bave to separate,’’ 
wald Harold, three of you go round that oor- 
ner to the right, three others to the left, and 
drive this way any fowls you tnay tind by 
the farinyard. The rest will stay bere aud 
sboot the game as it ie driven past.’’ 

No sooner said than done, 

A suppressed “hurrah’’ a few minutes 
later greeted th’ appearance o} « littie ter- 
rier pup which had been found by the right 
wing of the scouts, and was driven cautious. 
ly along towarda the main body. 

“Now,” exclaimed Harold, ‘no boy to 
be nearer than twenty yards; and when | 
give the command all let fly.’ 

At the first discharge, the puppy, bowling 
with fright, ran towards the garden gate, 
but was driven back by the boys on guard 
in that direction. 

At this moment a little girl ran out of 
the gate, excialiminog: 

“My puppy, my puppy! Dear littie foby, 
what ie it?’’ and the child sought to reach 
her litle favorite, 

But the boys were excited, and heeded 
her aot, and as (hey were shooting reck- 
lenaly at the puppy the littie girl berseif 
was placed in great peril of being burt. 

At thie inoment a boyish form wre 
through the white gate and hastened to her 
reaoue, 

It was Cyril Crossley, who —» been 
down to the village on au errand for bie 
nother, was returning, when the cries of 
the littie girl and toe dismal howling of the 
puppy caught his ear, 

Taking in at a glance the nature of the 
atlack—' Shame, shane!’ he abouted; ‘you 
cowards, tO attack a littie child and a poor 
dog!" 

“Stand clear and let the dog alone: we 
won't burt the child,’’ cried Harola, 

“Not I,’’ cried Cyril, os the dog crept in- 
stinctively up to bim for protection. 

Tnen, taking the litle creature in bis 
arms, be faced tbe crowa of angry boys 
witha look of fixed determination upon bis 


“If you don’t put down that pup we will 
wart you up too”’ cried Harold. 

The boys put stones in their catapults, 
ready to do their leader's bidding. 

W pat they would bave done | can't say; 
but the wheels of & cart were at this mo 
ment beard at the gate. The boys fied in 
wild confusion, k pock ing over littie ! 

their inea x 

Harold stooped tne scorea ming 
rmer rar reat 
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“You young raacals, here egain! If I 
eastoh eny of you I’|l make an example of 
sorr eone!’’ 

Seeing Cyril inthe dusk, and being too 
flurried t observe what be was doing, he 
sized him, and shaking bim severely, he 
ezc!nimed: 

“You be off this instant. I'll let your 
master know about this.’ 

8S» saying, he carried off his little one in- 
to the house, the puppy trotting along at bis 
heels. 


Oyril was eo dazed for the moment that 
be could pot collect his thoughts, and by 
the time he had done # was tar on bis way 
howe, bis mother raving told him to lose 
no time, as she was guing out that evening. 
He deterinined, however to ask her advice 
as to what he oaght to do. 

‘Master Cyril, your mother’s just gone,” 
was the salutation with which Jane greeted 
him as sne opened the door. “She waited 
as long as she could because she wanted 
to say ‘good night’ to you, but bad to leave 
about five minutes ago with your father to 
catch the train.”’ 

Well, itcouldn’t be helped, Cyril thought; 
he must brave it out to morrow, but it was 
rather a bitter thougbtto him tnat probably 
he would be severely punished fora fault 
ot which he teit himself entirely innocent. 

There was a kind of uneasy feeling 
throughout the school ‘he next morning. 
Everybody had a presentiment that some- 
thing unpleasant would happen; no one 
knew what it was or how it world come. 

About eleven o’clock, however, just at 
recrecation time, the well-known form ol 
the farmer was seen coming up the garden- 
walk, 

Many hearts feit a sinking sensation, 
and Cyril's beat with more than usual ra- 
pidity. 

Five minutes later Mr, W!\!iame appear- 
ed accompanied by Fariwer Evans, 

“T am wore grieved than | can tell you,” 
be said, when tbe boys, in ansewerto hie 
call, gathered round, ‘to find that you have 
broken your promise to me in regard to the 
use of your catapults: grieved because I 
hitherto trusted 6: tirely to your honor, and 
can dowo noinore, | wust punish those 
who bave been disobedient, but I wish to 
do wo a# lenisutly as possibile, 1 will there. 
tore ask al) who were concerned in the at- 
tack upon Farner Evann’ dog las: night to 
cone forward.” 

A painful but silent pause ensued, but no 
one stirred, 

Mr, Williams's brow darkened. 

*“Oae boy, at least, we know,”’ be said 
severely. ‘I ask hic to confers,’’ 

Still no one responded, though (Cyril 
Crossley, lo spite of his innocence, felt the 
color mounting to his cheeks, 

“Cyril Cromesley,’’ rang out the tones of 
the schoolmaster, in a voice that made 
many @ boy quake, ‘tyou have been guilty 
not only of cruelty toa dumb animal—that 
is bad enougb—and of breaking your word 
—which is worse—but of leading your com- 
paoions todo 80 —whicb is worst of all; and 
now, when you have «chance of clearing 
your companions by a contession of your 
misdeeds, you stand silent. | could never 
have believed itof you. Nevertielera, I 
shall give you s0 severe a punishment as 
will be an example wo prevent any boy 
here from tollowing your evil course.” 

Poor Cyril! He felt as if bis heart would 
break, but he determined not a word of his 
anould get bis companions into trouble, 
Perbaps be was wrong, but his resolu:ion 
was taken that instant, and he resolved to 
abide by it, let the consequence be what it 
might. 

tle tursed his head sorrowfully and !ook- 
ed at the pale faces of the boys beside him, 
to see if any of them were likely to co:ne 
forward, 

They were, bowever, all too frightened 
to way a word. The only one who preser- 
ved his presence of mind was Harold 
Wyman, who st this juncture made a step 
forward, 

But wt that very instant the door was 
opened, and in came Mre, Evans, and Dol- 
ly, the terrier pup Toby being carried in 
the arms of the latter. 

“{ was just too late,’’ she said, sddressing 
Mr. Williams, ‘to speak to my husband 
before hecame here, but I wanted to teil 
you what iny little girl said to ine as to 
the attack that was made upon us last 
night.” 

In the meantime a somewhat curlous 
scene was being enacted beforethe com- 
pany, which certainly did not form any 
part of an arranged programme, 

Dolly bad ran forward to Cyril and clasp- 
ed his hand, crying, ‘‘Good boy; me love 
0’ velly wnucb; you kind to Dolly and Toby 
last night,’’ whilst the puppy was rubving 
itself ayatnst hie legs with every appearance 
ot joye 

“There, now,’ exclaimed Mrs, Evans 
excitedly, “that coufirios what ! was going 
to teli you. That boy, Mr. Wiliiams, stood 
by my child and that poor dumb creature 
when all tbe other boys were tormenting 
them; and I can’t think how my husband 
made such a mistake.’’ 

“Mr. Williawa,” sald Harol¢, stepping 
forward; “aitbougb Iwbink I have acted 
about a8 badly as 1 could, yet before Mra. 
Evans came in | was going to confess what 


the punishment as light as possible. And 
one thing I mustsay: what great plessure 
it bas given me to find | was mistaken 
aboot one boy whom I have always be- 
lieved brave and noble. and ready todo the 
right in face ofall difficulties, and whom 
we all now knowtobeso. Indeed. I think 
bim the bravest boy in tbe scbool.” 

“Three cheers for Cyriil’’ exclaimed one 
ourly headed little tellow very entbusiasti- 
cally, 

Then there arose three ringing cheers 
for Cyril Crossley, such as the school bad 
never heard before, 





THE OYSTER AND THE PEARL. 


BY BEATRICE CKANE, 


on an oyster-bed. He bad 4 zreat many 

companions of bis kind, butthey did 
not «peak to each other much, for oysters 
usualy keep the:nselves to themselves a 
good deal, 

One fine day the oyster opened bis shell 
for a little salt water, and to enjoy the sun- 
heame that came through the green water 
trom overbead., 

lt wasa quiet part where he lived, but 
there were a good wany creatures about 
this morning and our oyster found it amus- 
ing to watch thein, 

An oid lobster came #buifling through 
the sand who wished him ‘*g: od day;”’ then 
some whiting passed overbead, their scales 
giancing in the sun: theo a mother crab 
waddled by, trying to teach ner children to 
walk: now a dispute arose between two 
oysters about whether the sunbeams nade 
the water shine, or whether the water made 
the sunbeains shine, until @ masse of sea- 
weed floated over them and stopped them, 
when, sucddenly—swisb! a whole shoal of 
sbrimnps and a nail fist caine by, followed 
by a iarge hungry fisn with wide open 
mouth, lt was quite exciting! 

As he was watching there things, our 
oyster beard «4 small voice say. ‘Ou l am 
s> ugly and sbapeiess, 1 don’t know what 
to do make myself look nice!"’ and, look- 
ing round be saw alittie jump of gritty 
sand lying near biin. 

“Woat's the matter,” he said very kind- 


d eorex WAS once an oyster who lived 


ly. 
f Ob don’t you see how ugly I am? said 
the little luinp, ‘I can’t piease anyone, 
and it makes ine 80 Unhappy.” 

‘*Never uiind,’’ said the oyster, ‘1’ll make 
you all right, if you’ll come into my nice 
house,” 

Sothe little lump went inside his spell, 
and the oyster wrought sucha » ondertful 
changetn her that one day, when he opened 
bis spell, there *he was, smooth, round and 
vbeaulitul, witha gleaming whiteness that 
Billi bad wany tintsin it—a regular peari! 

Weil, al.er atime the Oyster was fished 
up, and the pearl taken out, 

She was put inthe centre of a gold ring, 
and soon adorned the hand of a pretty 
young lady, but she never forgot to think 
gratefuliy of (be oyster who had made her 
what she was, 

SURPRISING Each OTHER —A lady and 
Zeutivinay were travelling ether in one 
ot the ciosed compartments of a first class 
car on an English railway. They were per- 
fect strangers to each otber, 

Suddenly the gentieiman said— 

‘Madam, I will trouble you to look out 
of the window for a tew minutes; I am 
going to make sone few changes in my 
apparel.”’ 

‘ Cortainly, sir,” she replied, with polite. 
ness, rising and turning her back upon 
him, 

In a short time he said— 

“Now, Wada, my coange is completed 
and you may resuwe ypur seat,’ 

Wuen the jiady turned she beheld her 
maie companion transformed into a dasn- 
ing lady, with a heavy veil over ner face, 

“Now, sir, Or madam, whichever you 
like,’ said the lady, ‘Il must trouble you 
to look out of the window, tor I also have 
some changes to make in my apparel,” 

“Certainiy, adaw,’’ and the gentieman 
in lady’s attire immediately complied. 

‘‘Now, sir, you may resume your seat.”’ 

To Uls great surprise, on resuming his 
seat, the gentieman in female attire found 
his lady companion transformed into a 
ipa. 

He then laugbed, and said— 

“it appears that we are both anxious to 
avoid recognition. What bave you done? 
Il bave robved a bank.”’ 

“Aud 1,’’ said the whilom lady, as he 
dexterously fettered his companion’s wrists 
with @ pair of bandcutfs, “am Detective 
Jones; and in female apparel have sbadow- 
ed you. Now,’’ drawing a revolver, ‘‘keed 
muilit’’ 
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To Youna MEN.—A late writer gives 
the foiiowlng pertinent advice to young 
men whether théy be wwechanics, mill hands 
or workers in other channels of industry: 

In the first place shun the saloons, as in 
them you wilt never find tne least possible 
iueentive towards education, fame or honor, 

Keep irom standing round street corners 
and Cigar s'ores; let tne wooden images of 





we had really done. Now you kuow, and 
1 don’t need to tell you. If it is possibie,” 
be went on, the color rising to bis cheeks, | 
‘*] would jike to bear all ihe puuisb vent, 
for I wes really the ringleader; and ) | 
sbould like to say, what 1 «xp. we all 
jee), that (yvril has set us an example we | 
eval! ali remember. 

‘ Please, Mr. Wiiliams,’’ exc 

bearted Mra. Evans er 
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Indians suffice for tobacco signs. Make up 
your mind that your Creawr bas created 
vou for a higher purpose than to decorate 
the front of a cigar store, 

Learn to be fond of study; procure some 
good books and perlodicais; choose oniy 
Loose that will instruct you; learn to love 
the study 

j nteresting at first no doubt, but 
n i x6 thbem and decome 





of sciences: you will find them | 


or calling; avoid dime novel literature; al- 
ways pursue that which will be of mow 
benefit to you. 

If you are deficient in mathematics, ac- 
quire a knowledge of them, as it is indis- 
peneable to you and according to all learned 
men's testimony, there is no steady which 
renders so acute or #0 well developers the 
reasoning powers In man as the study of 
mathématics. 

So it is with mechanics and physics or 
natura! phylospby; they render the reason- 
ing powers more acute, enabling us to see 
cause and effect much quicker. 





INDESTRUCTIBLE PaPgeR —The 
decay of paperfrom the attacks of insects 
and the germs of decay, combined with 
the bigh price ruling for parchment, have 
resulted in an attempt to render common 
paper indestructible by special pre 
in manufacture, care being taken that the 
antiseptic treatment shall not affect dele- 
teriously the paper for writing or print- 
ing, or damage any particular shade or col- 
or it may possess, 

To this end, a chemical compound pre- 
pared by tbe distillation of coal-tar, and 
known ander the nawe of resorcin, is em- 
ployed, in the proportion of one part by 
weight to two thousand by weight of 
rags, jute, straw, and the other materials 
usually utilized in paper manufacture, 

The resorcin is added either during the 
washing and cutting to which these ingre- 
dients are subjected prior to their reduction 
to pulp; or, iffound more convenient the 
adinixture can be made directly with the 

ulp. 

The oil of the blue guw-tree is afterwards 
added rendering the paper pleasanter both 
to touch and smell, and iuwparting to ita 
slight perfume, 

By such means, al! fungi germs of decay, 
are destroyed on coming into contact with 
the paper, and the indestructibility of the 
material is insured. 

_---——— oe -- ---- 

UNLUCKY THIRTEEN.—A woman who 
lived near Halifax, died shortly after 
having thirteen teety extracted. She sut- 
fered greatly from toothache, and ber bus- 
band becoming exasperated by her fre- 
quent complaints of pain, threatened to 
leave bome unless sne had the troublesome 
molars removed. 

Sne was of an extremely nervous tem- 
perament, and after much hesitancy went 
to the denti+t’s, but fainted before getting 
into thechsir, Eventually the extracting 
began, and after two teeth bad been drawn 
she pulled violently to escape the dentist’s 
operation. 

it was necessa:y to have thirteen teeth 
removed, andthe husband determined not 
to permit his wife to leave the chair until 
every one bad been taker out. To make 
the work easier for the dentist the nusband 
held bis wife’s head and arms 80 that she 
could not move, and the work continued 
until all the teeth had been extracted. By 
this time the woman was exhausted and 
unabie to rise from the chair, 

The two men realiz2d that she was in a 
dangerous condition, and they at once ap- 
plied restoratives. A physician was sum- 
moned and every eflort was made tu revive 
the woman, but it was of no avali, and she 
died two boars later, 
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THE NUMBER SEVEN.—On the 7th of the 
7th uwonth @ boly Oopservance was ordained 
to the children of Israel, who feasted 7 days 
and remained 7 days in tents; the 7th year 
was directed to be asabbath of reat for all 
things; and at the end of7 times7 years 
commenced the grand jubilee; every 7th 
year the land lay fallow; every 7th year 
there wasa grand release from ail debts, 
and bondmen were sét ires, 

Anciently a child was not named before 
7 days, not being accounted fully to have 
life before that neriodical day; the teeth 
spring outin the 7th month, and are shed 
In the 7th year, when infancy is changed 
into chiidbood, 

At thrice? years a man becomes legally 
competent to perforin all civil acts; at four 
times 7 aman is in full possession of his 
strength; at five times 7 he is fit for the 
business of the world; atsix times 7 he 
becom*#s grave and wise, or never; at seven 
times 7 be is in apogee, and from that de- 
cays; at eight times 7 be isin his first cli- 
imacteric; at nine times 7, or sixty-three, be 
18 in bis grand climacteric, or year of dan- 
ger; and ten times 7, or threescore and ten, 
bas by the Roya! Propaet been pronounced 
the natural period of human life. 
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ANIMAL AGEs.,—Conoerning the ages 
attaineu Dy non-domesticated animals,only 
a few isolated facts are known, The Kast 
Indians believe that the life period of the 
elephant is avout three hundred years, in- 
stances being recorded of these animals 
having iived one hundred and thirty years 
in confinement after capture atan unknown 
age. 

Whales are estimated to reach the age of 
four hundred years. Some reptiles are very 
long-\ived,an instance being furnished by 
a tortoise which was confined in 1633 and 
existed till 1755, when he perished py ac- 
eident. Asa general rale, not to be ap- 
plied too closely, larger types of auimals 
live very much longer than smalier, al- 
though there may be some marked excep- 
tions to the rule, 
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A Goop NEw YEak's resolution, is for 
the average man to determine to be more 
civil. There is no virtue that pays better 
returns, than civility. It is a first-class 
personal advertisement, and it does a per 
son good, while it adds tothe comfort 
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1 WONDER IF HE LOVES ME! 





BY LOUISE MALCOM STENTON. 


{ wonder If he loves me! 
1 think be does—but no! 
For if be did, he surely 
Would never treat me so: 


He telle me that be loves me, 
ut then I surely know 

lle says the same to every girl 
Wherever he may go! 


I wonder if he loves me! 
Come, little daisy, .ell— 

Does wy love love me ever, 
And love me passing well ’ 


Now, daisy, tell me traly, 

But be sure and say be loves; 
For if 1 thought he dida’t— 

I'd go moaning with the doves. 


He loves me! Yes, he lovesme' 
Ab! no, he loves me not; 

He loves me jasta little— 
ti1s love is cold—no, hot! 


Ah! now you've only three leaves 
From which to read my fate, 
And If it is a sad one, 
My love will turn to hate. 


Now, dalsy, one-—he loves me' 
And two, he loves me not; 
And three—he loves but I'ttle; 
Ab! what a dreary lot! 
em a 


PRODIGIES AND DUNCEN. 


Biography offers some wonderful con- 
trasts between prodigies who have attained 
to a marvellous degree of development in 
their boyhood, or even in their childhood, 
and distinguished persons who were re- 
garded as dunces in their youth. 

There is no general law for the develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties in meu, 
and the rate of mental growth differs enor 
mously even in tamous individuals, just as 
rate of growth varies in the trees and plants 
and flowers we see around us. 

One of the most astounding instances of 
juvenile precocity on record is that of ‘‘The 
Learned Child of Lubeck,’’ Christian Henry 
Heinsken, who was born in that town in 
1721. It is related of him that at the age 
of one year he could recite the principal 
tacts of the five boods of Moses. 

When fourteen months old he knew 
the history of the Bible. At two years and 
a half he waa familiar with the history of the 
nations of antiquity, and also with anato- 
my, geography, the use of maps and nearly 
8,000 Latin words. Before the end of his 
third year he knew the history of Denmark 
and genealcgy of all the crowned heads of 
Europe. 

In his fourth year he acquired the doc 
trines of divinity, with the proofs from the 
Bible, ecclesiastical history, and a know]l- 
edge of ecclesiastical institutions, eighty 
pealms, 200 hymns, with their tunes, en- 
tire chapters of the Old and New Testa; 
ment, and 1,500 verses from the Latin clas- 
Bica, 

He also spoke German, Latin, French, 
and Dutch. It is said that he remembered 
everything he heard. He delivered no lees 
than twelve speeches at the Danish Court, 
besides undergoing a public examination on 
& variety of subjects. 

He lived chiefly on milk, and not having 
sufficient bodily stamina to support his ac- 
tive brain, he died four months after he 
had attained his fourth year. 

Alexander Millar, who died at Montrose 
in his sixteenth year, was a wondertul cal 
culator. For the gift of a marble or a de- 
faced postage stamp, he would even in his 
earlier years, calculate, almost as quick as 
thought, the number of hours, minutes, and 
seconds one had lived, 

Asked ‘‘how many feet and inches there 
were from Melrose to London if the dis 
tance wasa given number of miles,’’ he 
was ready with the answer immediately 
and correctly; and he worked out other 
arithmetical problems with equal rapidity. 
But he was not a strong boy, was subject 
to fits, and unable to endure any physica) 
exertion. 

When Truman Henry Safford was nine 
years and a half old he had made an alma. 
nac, with all the calculations for the 
eclipses, the rising and the setting of the 
sun, the changes of the moon, the tides, 
etc.; and when he was thirteen he calcu 
lated the orbit of a comet with such accu 
racy that some of the most famous astrono 
mers could find his calcula 
tion. When ten years of age he multiplied 
eighteen figures by eighteen figures, and in 
lees than a minute began to give the cor- 
rect answer. 


no fauit with 





The musical world has been especially 
prolific in prodigies. When he was five 
years old, Mozart told his father he was 
writing a concerto for the piano, and not 
Only was the music accurately writig¢n, but 
the child sat down and played it off with- 
out a fault. 

At the age of four, Meyerbeer repeated 
on the piano, with his own accompani- 
ments, the airs he had heard played on the 
street organs, and two years later he per 
lormed at & concert. 

Auber composed bellads and romances 
when only eleven years old; whilst at four. 
teen Fraoz Schubert was alreacy an ac- 
complished composer. 

On the other hand, Sir Isaac Newton, 
was described as a dunce in his early echoo! 
days. So was Dr. Chalmers, whose teacher 
spoke of him as ‘‘incorrigible.’’ 

Conatterton was dismissed from school be. 
cause his master thought him a fool. Sher 
idan found ita difficult matter to acquire 
even the elements of an ordinary educa. 
tion, He was ‘‘not bright to learn like 
other boys.”’ 

Oliver Goldsmith was taught the alpha- 
bet with difficulty, and his stupidity made 
him a butt tor tne ridicule of his tellow- 
scholars, who, of course, had no idea that 
he would one day become a famous man in 
Englieh literature. 

Hutton, the historian, was such a dunce 
at school that his master would seize him 
by the hair and strike his head against the 
wall;‘‘but,’’ says Hutton, ‘the could never 
beat any learning into it.”’ 

Adam Clarke was anether ‘grievous 
dunce’’ (as his father called him), and 
Hugh Miller was considered a very dull 
boy at school. 

Then there were once two brothers who 
went to school—one of them wonderfully 
bright and sharp; the other so dull that he 
was called the “‘great blockhead.’’ The 
former developed into Baillee John Scott, 
and the latter into Sir Walter Scott, poet 
and novelist. 

OO 

Waar is needed among us more than the 
insistence of rights is the enforcement of 
duty. It should be impressed upon the 
hearts of all that aright is not something 
merely to secure, rejoice in, and to use at 
pleasure, but rather a solemn trust to hold, 
an obligation to fulfil, a power to wield, a 
reepousibility for which each who possesses 
it is accountable. The question so often 
asked, ‘‘Am I receiving all the rights to 
which I am entitled?’’ should be coupled 
with the more important and searching 
ones, ‘‘Am I using all the rights with 
which I am vested tor the best good of so- 
ciety? Am I giving to others all the rights 
which belong to them, so far as my power 
extends?’ It is this attitude of mind that 
gives breadth and dignity to life, and raises 
justice and generosity to their rightiul 


places in society. Wek 
Brains of old. 
A}l sweets are not wholesome. 


No economy without efficiency. 

Knowledge is & means, not an end. 

Profanity is the stamp of viciousness. 

Hardness ever of hardness is mother. 

The way to enjoy life is to employ life. 

One hour to day 18 worth two to-mor- 
4104. 

Egotiem is the foam of fermenting ignor- 
ance, 

An ounce of action is worth a pound of 
words, 

The way to silence conscience is not to 
hear it. 

Our lives are measured by our works, not 
our years. 

Imagination is the author of a majority 
of oar ills. 

Men of many promises have treacherous 
memories. 

True knowledge is to know one’s own 
ignorance. 

He who loiters by the wayside will get 
left behind. 

A good 
thrown away. 

The man that is truthful under all c: 


comstances can hn we ver 
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Be ve faithful and earnest in the w 
hand, and God will provide tor the fatare 





deed or a kind word is never | 


Femininities, 
; The Q ieen of Portugal has red hair and 


good clothes, 


Never forget that vulgarity bas its origin 


in ignorance or selfishness. 


Modesty seldom resides in a breast that 
is not enriched with nobler virtaes. 


A girl always waats a fellow to tiea true 
lover's knot when she gets him on the string. 


Da lag the past year 1800 girls have 
been graduated (rom the Bostom cooking schooi¥. 


It is suid that rate immediately disap 
pear from the house as soon as & young lady begins 
taking lessvns oa the piano, 


Firat gossip: ‘ls marriage a failure, do 
you tniak?’’ Second gossip: **Notian mycase. My 
husband does pretty much as I say.’’ 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Porcine, ‘I’m mighty 
afraid of ghosts, but then 1 keep them away trum 
me by wearing an Omelet round my neck,’ 


Ore of the presents to Mr. and Mrs. 
Seth Wight, of Bethel, Me., at their golden wed- 
ding receotly, wasa glided egg, with 3% bright gold 
deilars for yelk. 


A womaa can never bring herself to see 
herself as others see her, Each believes herself to 
be a distinct type of beauty, As there are many de- 
wrees ol beauty possivly they are right., 


Fitty five ladies of U.ica, N. Y., have 
signed au agreement not to let a man crowd past 
them when in the theatre, unless he is going out on 
some Other business than to drink lager, 


Toe Christmas gitt presented to the baby 
King of Spain by his mother is a tiny pony and a 
talry-like white dog-cart, witha set of red and yei- 
low harness, the national colors of Spain, 


A Cincinnati young lady possessed of 
a beautiful head of hair bet it on Cleveland's re- 
election, The centleman with whom she made the 
wager compromised by taking the ledy along with 
her batr, 


A women’s Knights of Labor assembly 
has been organized in Toledo, It bas established a 
co-operative association for the sale of Knit goods, 
hand-made garments, clothing and various home 
products, 


A London paper says the art of the gold 
smith is disappearing, owlng to the cheapness of 
diamonds, The value of jewelry now depends upon 
the precious stones it contains, rather than upon the 
beauty of workmanship, 


Some lime juice accidentally spilled over 
the hair of a young lady at Santa Barbara, Cal., is 
sald to have caused the hair on one side of Ler head 
to turn perfectly white, while the ends of the hair 
curled as if treated with a corling iron, 


A diamond owned in Buftslo, and known 
asthe ‘‘Buffalo gem,’** weighs 60 carats, and is sup- 
posed to be the largest In the United States, It ts 
about the size of an almond, and before cutting 
weighed 95 carats. It was boughtin Amsterdam for 
$30, 000. 

Merely a social call. Lady of the house: 
**Now, you can go along! I've nothing to give 
you:’’ Tramp. ‘‘Von't get excited, miss, I was 
presented with a turkey at the last house, and, hav- 
ing found the wish-bone, I have called, thinking 
you might like to break it with me,*’ 


‘He isa wonderful baby, Mr. Pogson 


You can’t help being proud of hia, I never sawa 
child hat could talk so wellatsuch an early age!'’ 


said Mrs, Pogson, proudly. ‘‘H'’m-—yes, Alvina,’' 
replied the father, somewhat uneasily, ‘*he does 
seem to have luhertted your remarkable flow of lan- 


guage.’’ 

“The great objection I have to the 
house, ’*’ sald the new tenant, ‘is that I can always 
hear vague murmuring caused by the people taik- 
ing next door.’’ ‘‘Well, ma’am,’’ said the agent, 
‘twe can have the walis made thicker for you.’’ 
*“Thicker:’’ she excialmed; ‘‘why, then i couldn't 
hear a thing:’’ 

A young woman in Bridgeport, Conn.. 
recently complained tothe police that she was belny 
systematically robbed of her Jewels by an unknown 
thiet. It was subsequently found that the owner of 
the missing articies had taken the trinkets herself 
while asleep and bidden them between the mat- 
tresses of her bed. 


Sne was sitting in the parlor with her 


beau when the old man came downstairs and opened 
the front door, ‘‘surely, papa,’’ she sald, ‘sou 
are not golag out at this ‘ate hour’’’ ‘“‘Merely to 
untie the dow,’’ he replied. ‘* Well, Mise lara,’ 


sald the young man, reaching for his hat, ‘I think 
I will say good-nigut.’’ 


“Cjaral’’? shouted the old man from the 
head of the stairs tn a husky tone of voice, as 


though he had just got outof a warm bed. No re- 
sponse, ‘*Clara, I say!'’ he repeated. Then ap un- 
easy sort of sound came from the parlor, ‘Your 


daughter, sir,’’ in a weak, piping, let-us-have-peace 
volee, **has Just gone to the cellar tor a fresh pitcher 
of cider,*’ 


Mrs. Jacob Greenup, of Bonne Terre 
Mo., thought she heard her eldest son, a man of 77, 
singing a favorite soug in his bedroom. She knew 
he must be at work at a sawmill, and, feeling ner- 
yous started out lo see bim. As she stepped through 
the front door men were carrying the Ii‘eless re- 
mains of the son into the yard. Hehad been Billed 
by the bursting of a saw. 


A lady has been arrested in Atlanta, Ga, 
for wanting the inside of the sidewalk. She not 
only wants it, but she geta lt whenever she goes out 


to walk. Une man who refused Ww yield to her de- 
mand had bis whiskers pulled and bis hat kuocted 
7, ardcountiess scores of men have been pushed 
off the walks. The lady says she will have the In- 
side track If she has to fight for !t anti! she dies, 
Mrs Nancy Coleman reached Cincin 
ati recently after a walk of ver © miles from her | 
4- gr . VW est Virgir a 
4 “ f whom le so yo P 
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there. She was entirely out of money. 





FAasculinities. 
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two hearts the monstrosity will be « frequent plea 
on the part of bigaaiiste. 


One great trouble with those who go to 
the bad is that they do not think to provide them- 
selves with a return ticket. 


The girl with plenty of money may be 
plain, bat unless some one of her girl friends tell 
her she will never be conscious of it. 


At a railroad testival the following strik- 
ing sentiment was given. ‘‘Vur mothers—the only 
faithful tenders who never misplaced a ewitch.’’ 


A Chicago clergyman married three 
couples onthe cars recently. He has refused to al- 
low himeel! to be patented as a car coupler, , how- 
ever, 


While a Michigan barber was shaving « 
supposed corpse the man came to life again. There 
are some razors that might weil raise one from the 
tomb. 


Two Rondout men were talking of « 
third person, One of them said: ‘‘He woulda rather 
lie for nothing than to tell the truth for good 
wages.’ 


A devoted better half, who has it a!) her 
own way, says thata good matrimonial Oirm is one 
that consists of three-quarters wife and one-quarter 
husband, 


Teonyson compares men to trees, and 
perbape he is right about some men, who are all 
limbs, whose boughs are awkward, and whose gen- 
eral reputation is somewhat shady. 


Mr ©. de Harst: ‘‘There goes a cate of 
mutual love! Riverside Rives and bis wife seem 
never to lose sight of each other'’’ Mr, Barker Oar- 
ver: **How do you know that it's not a case of mu- 
tual Jealousy?** 


‘Charles, dear,’’ said Mrs. James, ‘‘I 
wish you would tell the doctor to call up and see 
mother; she has a sore throat and cannut speak.’ 
But somehow or another Charlies positively forgot 
his mother-in-law, 


When a young man gives a handiwme 
diamond ring asa birthday present to his mother- 
in-law, she may be indaced toregard it as a token 
of affection, but the young man will find it hard to 
persuade other,people that it was not intended asa 
vribe. 


Many a husband is lost in wonder as he 
reflects that the glowing hand which spanks his chil- 
dren and serves up hisecabbage is the very same to 
which he used to write sonnets, and which he never 
kissed without a sense of reverence amounting to 
rapture. 


The members of a young ladies’ debat- 
ing soctety In Scotiaad have decided In favor of « 
long courtship. Observation bas taught them that 
there ie wonderful falling of of confections, bails, 
etc., when courtship encis and the stern realities of 
married life begia. 


An editor out West put a love letter he 
had written Into the copy-box, and his editorial upon 
the proper observance of marital duties he sent to 
hislove, The letter appeared in his paper, and he 
is chasing his compos!tora all over the country with 
a tomahawk In each band, 


“Why is & woman more afraid of a 
mouse than sa man/’'’ inquired young Smartboy of 
his best girl; ‘‘Uh, I assure you,'’ was ber repiy, 
**a mouse is more dangerous thaaa man!'' and she 
leaned so heavily on bis arm for a moment that he 
really imagined he was a man. 


Editor of society journal, to reporter: 
‘‘Mr, Jinks, the directors have ordered me to raise 
yoursalary. You bring in more society scandal 
than ali the other reporters put tomether.’’ Jinks: 
‘Thank you, The advance will be banded to my 
wife, Itis hers by right.’’ Kditor: **How sor’’ 
Jinks: ‘She ls seeretary of a ladies’ anoti-cossip so- 
evety.* 


Daughter, soxiously: ‘‘Have you seen 
George this evening? Lie promised to call.'’ Father: 





‘He didcall, Lentertatned him foran hour before 
you came downstaire.’' ‘‘You entertained him, 
par'’ ‘*Yes; I gave him a@ list of the new dresses and 


gee-gawe you bed last year, and the cost ofeach. I 
never sawa young man #) Interested, yet he left 
very hurriediy.’' 


A nove) and entertaining advertisement 
is the following in a Glasgow paper: *‘J/ames Hodge 
coatinoes Ww sell vurying crapes ready made, and his 
wife’s niece dresses (lend corpses at as cheap a rate 
as was formerly ione vy her aunt, having not only 
been educated by her, but perfected in Etnburgh, 
from whence she has lately arrived with the newest 
and best fashions for the 4dead,’' 


Sloppy is very tree with his praise of 
woman, but words are cheap. Hie was saying in 
the car the other day: ‘‘I tell you thal woman stands 
forall thatis pure, noble aod good in humanity.’’ 
**l see,’’ replied Fowsu, ‘‘and that's why you don’t 
wet up and give one of these ladies a seat; bul don't 
you think you are a irifie egotistical to speak of 
yourself as ‘all that's pure, noble and good in hu- 
manity?’'’ 


It is just as true thata begzar may ask 
a millionaire for a light for bis cigar as it isthat a 
cat may look ata king. The etiqaette among smok- 
ers is the most democratic known to man Perfect 
equality reignsamong them all. Two things any 
inae may ask anotherand he is sure of a gracious 
answer: ‘‘“Give mea light, please’’' and ‘Can you 
tell me the time’’’ You see a pompous, gliohe-walst- 
costed old club wan brush aside a beggar on the 
street and then growl at a newsboy, but when a 
tramp aske him for alight be stops like a soldier at 
the sound of **Halt!'* and hands over his clgar. 


A down-town benedict was relating the 
other evening some of the first experiences of his 


wedded life, with special re’erence W the fact that 
his wife was ‘‘a young thing and couldn't leave? 
mother,’’ and had littie knowledge of the myster 
of the culinary art. Said he: ‘*‘We bad bern 
tea ope eveniog and they had some 

which part siariy struck my fa ‘ Ww a 

ine my Wile proposed ake 
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Recent Book jssues. 


“Albine; or The Abbe’s Temptation,” by 
Emile Ze. is just publisbed by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, this city and is selling 
atthe price of twenty-five cents a copy. 
It is one of the most famous novels of the 
French autbor. 

“The Chinese and the Chinese Ques- 
tion,” by J. A. Whitney, L. L. D., ie 
the best book in «a cheap form on (bis 
subject we have seen. It is a fine com- 

dium of all thet relates to the matter, 
istorical, social, political and otherw'se, 
and will be read with interest and profit by 
all, Published by the Tibbals Book 
Company, No. Warren street, New 
York. 

“Sunday School Stories "’ on the Golden 
Texte of The International Lessons of 
1889" are by the Rev. E. E. Hale, and 
from the superior ability of this well- 
known author may be relied as good in the 
best sense. They comprise some twenty- 
six stories as fuil of interest to young and 
old as they are of worth and merit. Pub- 
lished in neat bound form by Roberts 
Bros,, Boston, and for sale by Porter & 
Coates. 


* Through the Labyrinth of Death; 
Origin and History of Obristian Civiliza- 
tion and Moral Philosophy, including 
Comic Morality,” are publications of 
which HKeub Sharpe isthe author. Their 
character is expressed by their titles and 
while they contain no new thoughts or 
facta the compact form in which man 
old ones are presented make them of r - 
ing value. For sale by the author at 
Watertora, Pa. 


VRESH PERIODICALS, 


The January Wide Awake opens with a 
charming social noveity for the winter 
evenings, @ violin’ recitation entitled 
“The Oricket Fiddler.” The opening 
story full of the Cbhristmas-tide spirit, b 
Hezekiab Butterworth, is entitied Good 
Luck.” Mrs, L. B. Walford contributes 
another Christmas story, entitled ‘Such 
a Little Thing.’’ Mrs, Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont has a aketch of early California 
lite called ‘*My Grizzly Bear.’”’ The ser- 
jal stories by Margaret Sidney and J. T, 
Trowbridge are very readabie. ‘ The Le- 
geond of William Tell" gives some ex 
cellent reasons for claseing t at popular 
episode of NS iss bistory among folk-tales, 

re. Sally Joy White telis in “ Fire- 
Building" bow tue girls are taught to 
build a fire in the Boston Pubiio Se ools. 
Pro’. Starr writesin ‘*A Queer Bundle of 
Sticks’ of the evidence that eiephants 
once roamed over America, There are 
also otber good prose articles,and poems by 
Mre. Whiton-Sione, Margaret Kytinge, 
Faith Cleveland Lee and others, A very 
bright department bas been added to the 
magazine calied “Men and Things.” D. 
Lothrop Co, publisbera, Boston. 

—e—-—  eee 

How a GuILLoTINE WorKks,—The 
French guillotine is composed of two up- 
right poste thirteen feet high, the inner 
sides grooved and surmounted by a lintl 
called the chapeau. The space between 
these two frameeis about fourteen inches 
and itisin the grooves that falls the tri- 
angular formed steel blade; the knife is 
volted to a heavy piece of lead ;which ac 
oelerates its fal|, and is started by a spring. 

At about a yard from the ground a board 
hollowed out in a half moon ehape is 
placed between the vertical beams; an- 
other board similarly cut forms the upper 
part of what ts caied the lunette, 

The basoule or swinging plank is in the 
rear of (he upright beams and its vertical 
position comes up to the culprit’s breast. 

Oontrary to what is often printed the 
condemned is not strapped ayainst this 
board, but simply pushed againat it and in 
falling bis necw fits into the lower half of 
the lunette; the upper section is immedi- 
ately let downand the knite falls at the 
sane instant. 

The head drops into asort of tub Alled 
with bran, and one of tbe aids rolls the 
decapitated body over into a zino lined 
willow basket placed at the right side of 
the ** bascuie,”’ 

The operation does not exceed ten sec- 
onds when the ‘ patient”’ falle weil, but 
in sone cases the aids are obl ged to ad 
just the culprit’s neck when it is once in 
the “lunette.”’ Pranzint remained forty- 
five sec ude on the plank before the knife 
fell. 

The guillotine was not, as is generally 
supposed, invented by Dr. Culilotin: the 
French wachine owes its existence to a 
celebrated surgeon, Dr. Louis, who made 
the plans in 1791, but « similar instrument 
was used long before in Italy and Ger- 
many. With alight modifications, the 
present guillotine is the same as the origi- 
nal one. Tne machine was ftormerly 
mounted on a bigh platform, like our 
ec-floida, so that everybody could see the 
ceremony; but to-day it is erected on the 
street level, and an execuiion is visible 
only to the privileged ones who are ad- 
mitted within the enclosure guarded by 
the cavalry and polices. 
—_ o <-ee 

Tar Detroit Journal ehou!ders this state- 
meni—'A Grand Rapids family named 


Smith used a combination bedstead, which, 


serves for an upright piano, desk and 6) je- 
board during the day and oouch at night. 
Tne other morning Mr. Smith got up first, 
and had scarcely d: nned bisclothing » be: 
he beard aclick, and looking around -aw 
furniture bac weet] ith Mra. Su 


inside.”’ 
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LADIES Who Value a refined complexi 

must use Pozsoni’s Powaer—it produces a 
soft and beautiful skin. 
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THE SATURDAY 


WHY SOME AKE UGLY. 


OU baveitin your power, if you are 

y plain, to make your face pleasing and 

attractive. If handsome, you have it 

in _—= power ap to torty and beyond it 

= also to keep growing more attrac- 
ve. 

Your face is not shaped by chance. There 
is a cause for the expression usuaily found 
on it. If you are on the pout mucn of the 
time; if you are grambiing and growling 
inside about f or somebody else, 
and you bave a0 doing tor years, your 
face will weara grumbie ora growl on it, 
because what you think most of the time 
chapes your face. 

if you are discontended or envious or 
jealous most of the time, discontent, envy 
and jealousy will carve disagreeable lines 
in your face. 

If you are handsome at seventeen, and 
growling takes up a deal of your 
time, your beauty will be more than hail! 
gone by twenty seven or thirty. 

if you are much of the time discouraged 
or despondent, if you give away to the 
blues, and will nottry to fight them off, 
you will in a few years more find the cor- 
ners of your mouth turning downward, as 
you #@6 to-day on the faces of so many sour 
and ancient women, married and single. 

This tact, that the state of mind you 
mostly keep in shapes not only the face but 
tbe whole body, is nothing new. It is in 
forve all about us, 

A man or woman who isalways growl 
ing looks grow] all the tiie, and it is not a 
pleasing !ook. Their very expression is a 
breach of the public peace. 

A man who thinks be knows it all and 
can’t be told anything new looks it all the 
time, and when he speaks you can fee) his 
ignorance and conceit in the tones of his 
volce, 

Thought makes faces pleasing or repul- 
sive, bey carve lines, put in wrinkles, 
keep the mouth open as it should not be 
or keep it shut as it should be, and dye the 
skin sallow or death color or the pink and 
white of health. 

They govern the walk and the way tne 
body is carried. A ‘ slouch"’ or tramp with- 
out pride, ambition, or self-respect will 
have asiouchy walk, bis knees bent, and 
the lower jaws bave dropped or are droop- 


ing. 

When you are firm and decided about 
anything, there is a natural tendency tor 
the mouth to close firmly and the lips to 
be pressed togetber. Then the mouth and 
whole lower part of the tace grow into that 
exprossion of firmness, 

it you are in mind bright and cheerful, 
meking the best of everything, willing t: 
pease others, but not to toady to them; if 
you want to do the “square thing” by 
everybody and want also and insist on hav- 
ing the “squave thing’? done by yourself, 
your tace will take on an expression in ac- 
cordance with that kind of permanent 
thought, and it will not be an unpleasant 
one. And the expression is four-fifths of 

There are handsome taces the same all 
the year around. That's the trouble, they 
never change, 

it is mind that rules, and sways, and 
pleases, and does so to last. The mere tace 
will hold fora short time if it hasno change 
of expression. It is as natural to like 
change of expression in the face as it is to 
like chagges of fashion in dress. And as 
it is natdral, it is right in both cases. 

We see sometimes in the streeta really 
pretty girl, or one who would be were not 
her face #po'led and being spoiled more and 
more by the peevish and discontented state 
ot Mind she is in—a girl who looks as if she 
had just had some “bard words’’. witb 
her mother or sister, or somebody else, and 
ix still going through with it all, and giving 
them ail a piece of her mind. 

Kut kevping thisup does her a great deal 
of harm. It is bringing on ugiiness. It 
weakens the stomach. It poisons the blood. 
it drives the best people trom her. It at- 
tracts and brings the worst. it ruins the 
com p!exion, 

a - 


THk DIABOLICAL SkoT.—An associa 
tion, which is very properly known as 
the Diabolical Sect, is now flourishing in 
China, and is giving much trouble to the 
authorities, 

The sect is composed of fanatics who 
profess to believe that a sovereign cure for 
ail the ills that flesh is heir to exists in the 
brains of young children; and, in order to 
obtain this valuable beai-all, the misguided 
people act in the most secret and mysteri- 
ous manner, moving about trom place to 
place, disguised as merchants, and murder- 
Ing suitable victims whenever opportunity 
ofmers., 

Their usual practice is steal up noiselessly 
trom bebind, smash the child’s head with a 
heavy club, and take out the brains with 
a sell. 

Tuis sect bas so rapidly increased during 
the last two years that the provincial gov- 
ernors have been obliged to organize a spe- 
cial crusade against it and bave proclaimed 
that, for the future, membership in the asso- 
ciation shall involve the death, notonly of 
the member himself, but also of ali his 
famiiy. The proclamation seems to be a 
hard one; but, if we found ourselves face to 
face with a iike atrocious sect, we might be 
obliged to take equally stern repressive 
lucasures, 





EXaMPLE is a dangerous where the 
wasp goes thorough the goats SLICK 


—_ . 


ire 
fast 
ae 


TREAT YoUR Oo! fron 
the start by using Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, 
and you may escape Lung troubles not so 
easily gotten rid of. 


A NALLY 
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EVENING POST. 





Dipn'’r Suit Him,—Speaking of thun- 
der, aaid the actor to a group of actors and 
newspaper men who were discussing shop, 
I recollect a recent occurrence in an Eng- 
lish theatre where the had just 
built a bowling alley upon the files with 
the ides that roiling bails down the alley 
would uce a very excellent quality of 
the reai article, 

On the dsy of whichI s he had in- 
vited a sussher of his triends to witness the 
success of bis invention. They all came 
and the manager gave the word and the 
rolling began 


The efiect was really quite good, and | 


much better than any one of those present 
were accustowed w hear. But the manager 
was in a critical, in fact a hypereritical 
inood, and seemed bound not to be aatitfied 
with the best efforts of his men above, 

‘Bad, very bad, and not a bit like it,”’ he 
would cry, “doit again,” and for nearly an 
hour the mock thunder continued, but the 
manager was apparently no better pleased 
than at frst. 

Finally, just asall were about to leave, a 
terrific crash was beard, startling every one 
but the manager. 

“Not a bit lige it,” he yelled, “try it 
again.’’ 

That wasn’t us,” ey ce a roller u 
above, ‘that wasthe real h’article. There’s 
a thunderstorm outside,’ 

“J don’t care a continental for that,” re- 
plied the manager, ‘that thander may suit 
above, bat it won’t do for my show.”’ 


—— oa 
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A CONTENTED MAN.—We always re- | 


gard “Oid King Cole,’’ whom we bear of 
in the nursery rhyme as the personification 
of bappingss and contentment; but Mr. An- 
derson, the Danish governor of Nortb 
Greenland,runs the mythical monarch very 
close, 

By the ship which brings him bis annual 
supplies he receives copies of the daily 
Copenhagen papers for the whole of the 
previous year. 

He arranges these papers in orders of 
their uates, and reads one paper each day, 


JENKS'’ 


Jenks had a queer dream the other night. 


middle of 


ize-fighters’ ring, and in the 


| maturgus 


just ae if it came to him dawp from the 
He is sometimes tem to peer in- 
to the future, and to read papers abead, es- 
iaily when he comes scroms very 
nteresting news; but be always manfuliy 
resists;and when tbe annual ship comes, he 
has al ways just finished his old budget, and 
— ready for his new one, 

n these days of haste and pressure, an 
educated man who can contentedly remain 
a your bebind the times merely in order to 
econowize his sources of intellectual amuse- 
inent isa pbonomenon,. 





—_ ——_ 


DANCING.—At present dancing is un- 
doubtediy looked upon ss light-minded 
and frivolous by many a and divine. 
But the sages and divines of the past were 
of adifferent opinion. In the uth of the 
worid, in the days of the earlier civiliza- 
tions of Asia, and later among the peoples 
of India, of China, of Japan, dancing was 
a religion. In the beyday of Grecian civ- 
ilization it was @ necessary part of educa- 
tion. 

Zechylus, Sophocles and Epaminondas 
were distinguished dancers in their day, 
Socrates learned the art in his old and 
joined with Plato in appiying unpleasant 
epithew to non-dancers, Lucian claims for 
dancing a precedence over tragedy, asserts 
that it S cosval with the world, that Troy 
was taken, Zeus was saved, and Ariadne 
ruined by a dance. 

The examples of David and the daughter 
of Herodias show the influence the art had 
among the Jews. Nor did it lose its favor 
with the early Christians. Gregory Thau- 
introduced it into divine ser- 
vice, St. Basil told his hearers that it 
would be their principal occupation in hea- 
ven and hence they shouid practice it be- 
times on earth. Scaliger even deduced 
from the custom of employing it in divine 
service, the name of ‘prcesules,’”’ which 
was given to the bishope—deriviag it 
from ‘-pi:esiliendo” from the fact of their 
‘‘akipping firet,’’ or being foremost in the 
dance at the head of their clergy. 


DREAM. 
He thought he saw a 


it stood a doughiy little 


Luinplon who met and deliberately knocked over, one by one, a score 


or inere of big, burly-looking fellows, as they advanced to the attack. 


(riints as they were in size, the valiant pigmy proved more than a 


mateh 


Hh 


for them. 


It was all so funny that Jenks woke up laughing. 


accounts for the dream by the fact that he had just come to the 


conclusion, after trying nearly every big, drastic pill on the market, 


that Ptoree’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, or tiny Sugar-coated Granules, 


easily * knock out” and beat all the rest hollow! 


} 


and only genuine Little Liver Pills. 
Beware of Imitations, which contain Poisonous Minerals. 
ask for Dr. Pierce’s Pellets, which are little Sugar-coated Pills 


One a Dose. 


‘SICK HEADACHE, 


| Bilicus Headache, Dizziness, 
| 
| tion, Indigestion. 


bilious_Granules. 








st I cathart accordl 


Easiest to take. 


eral ment ot th 
a Lnvreme 


25 cents a vial, by 


They are the original 


Always 


or Anti- 


bd 


Constipa- 
Bilious Attacks. 


mh and 


lruggists. 
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Humorous. 
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GUOD ADVIOEF, 








Be watchful guardian of those eyes of yours, 
Those lights that lead the hearts of men your way, 
Nor use them likes marsh-light that allures 
All passers-by, and lures them all astray. 
Indeed, *twere better if on me alone 
The light of those enchanting lamps were thrown. 


For pity’s sake laugh seldom, and be slow 
To smile that sudden smile that thrills one thro’; 
For when you smile those four sweet dimples show, 
And no one knows the mischief dimples do, 
or, if you must smile, smile on me; I fear 
No danger from your daintiest dimples, dear, 


And if your hand Is threatened with a Kiss, 
Don’t frown and blush and smile, if you are wise; 
For if you do, a hand will come—like this— 
And turn your faceround to your lover's eyes. 
Arcd then—and then—for anything I know, 
It’s possible that he may Kiss you—so! 
—E, NESBIT. 





A call to arms—A wail frum a baby at 
2A. M. 

‘‘Another lie nailed!’’ said a clerk, as he 
nailed a ‘‘Seiling Out at Cost’’ sign on the door, 


When a young man asks a young lady 
for her hand, in nine cases out of ten she will refer 
him to her paw. 


‘“‘Why are you forever humming that 
tune?’’ ‘**Because it haunts me.’’ ‘**No wonder; 
you are always murdering it.’’ 


‘‘How do you like my shoes, love?’’ ex- 
claimed a youthful bride. ‘'Oh, they’re immense!’’ 
replied the partner of her joys. He relished not her 
plum pudding after that, 


Paterfamilias, after admonition in an- 
other form to Hopeful: ‘‘Take dat an’ get to yo’ 
book! Fuse thing yo’ know at de zamination yo’ 
woan know yo’ A BC from yo’ alfybet,’’ 


Aggie: ‘‘You naughty girl! I hear you 
took hasheesh?’* Nellie: **Yes.’’ ‘*What is the 
sensation?’’ ‘Just like being kissed by several mil- 
lion handsome young men for twenty million of 
years,’’ 


‘There is one great thing about the tele- 
phone,’*’ said Mr. Shorty. ‘‘And that?’’ ‘A five- 
foot man isn't afraid to tell a six-footer Just what he 
thinks of him, with several miles of wire between 
the two,’’ 


A spring whose water is a perfect writ. 
ing fluid has been discovered in Michigan. Now all 
that ls needed is the discovery of a mountain of 
writing paper, a mine of postage stamps and a 
quarry of steel pens, in the same vicinity, to make 
that portion of Michigan a ‘‘literary centre,’’ 


Little Bobby: ‘‘Don’t you want to take 
me up to the toboggan slide with you some day, Mr. 
Jinks’’*® Jinks: *‘i never go to any toboggan alide, 
Bobby; never even saw a toboggan.’’ Bobby, a 
trifie nonplussed: ‘*That’s funny; I heard wa say 
something about your going down hill at a furious 
rate.’’ 


Miss Anglomania: ‘‘Oh, dear! That hor- 
rid Mrs. Upstart hascopied our house all the way 
througn. Everything is awfully Eoglish.’’ Mrs, 
Anglomania: ‘‘She has? Such impudence! Never 
miud, dear, we'll keep ahead of her yet. You 
marry an Englishman, Her husband is only an 
American, and she can’t get a new one while he 
lives.** 


‘‘What becomes of men who deceive 
their fellow-men?’’ asked a Sanday-school teacher 
of her class. ‘*They lose the .confidence of good 
people,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘Very well, in- 
deed, Now, what becomes of women who do the 
same thing?’’ The yuestion stumped the class fora 
minute, and then a little girl piped out: **They usu- 
ally catches the man for a husband.’’ 


Some days ago # bright little juvenile, 
five years of age, named Rosa, was teased a good 
deal by a gentleman who visits the family. He 
finally wound up by saying: ‘‘Rosa, I don't love 
you.’’ ‘*Ah, but you’ve got to love me,’’ said the 
child. ‘**Howso?’’ asked her tormentor. ‘'Why,’’ 
said Rosa, ‘‘the Bible says you must love them that 
hate you, and Ll am sure I hate you!’’ 


“Oh, papa, Mr. Clearhead has asked me 
to marry him!'* ‘‘indeed, my dear; and what did 
you say?’* ‘*Well, of course, I asked him to give 
me time. Sohe said, in an absent sort of way, that 
if Icould give him good references I could have the 
usual thirty days, but it was not his custom * 
‘*My dear, I think thatisa very business-like young 
man, You had better close directly.’’ 


A Roches'er man has a smart little boy, 
whoafew days ago was caught cutting the long, 
curly hairfrom the top of his 3year-old brother's 
head. ‘*Why!’’ shrieked his horrified mamma, 
**‘whatare youdoing’’’ ‘‘I Just wanted Teddy to 
be bald-headed, like papa,’’ replied the little tel- 
low, ‘*Poor Ted! Buthew could I punish him?’ 
sald the mother, as she related the incident. 


Wealthy physician: ‘I supposed you 
wished me to look at your hand, I see it Is all 
bound up.’’ Unknown caller: ‘‘N-no, sir; I—I 
wish to see you about your daughter’s baod.’’ 
““Ehy’’ ‘*Weloveeach other, sir, and I hope—’’ 
“Great Galen! 1 don’t know you! How did you 
hurt your hand, eh?’ Get hit with a beer bottle, 


or-—'* **f cut my hand yesterday while clipping 
coupons,’* *‘Oh! Why—yes, | see—bless you, my 
children !** 


Bobby: ‘‘They were talking about you 
last night, Mr. Featherly.’’ Mr. Featherly: **‘ls 
thatso, Bobby?’’ ‘‘Yes, about your being homely 
enough to stop a clock.’’ ‘*‘Whosaid | was, Bobby?’’ 


“*“Ma.’’ *“h, yourma! And what did your sister 
Clara say?’’ ‘She didn’t think so.** ‘*Bless her— 
h'm—e: —did she think I was bandsome?’’ ‘*Well 
er—p-no;, she said she didn’t think you could stop «a 
ock, but she thought you might make it ose time 

ry fast 

i o ae 

BEWARE Of counterfeita. Salvatior 
will cure your aches and pains. Price 
cents. 


It is important to check a cough at once. 
Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup will do so, 25 ota 








MovEsty.—Man loves the mentinatiien, 
A cloudiess sky, the full-blown rose, leave 
him unmoved, bit the violet which hides 
iia blushing beauties behind the bush, and 
tbe moon when she emerges from bebind a 
cloud, are to him sources of inspiration and 

easure. Modeaty is to merit what shade 

to figure in painting—it gives it boldness 
and inence,. Nothing adds more to 
femaie beauty than modesty; it sheds 
around the countenance a halo of iight 
whicn is borrowed from virtue, 

Botanists have given the rosy hue which 
tinges the cup of the white rose the name 
of “maiden biush.” Tuis pure and deli. 
cate bue is the best paint Christian virgins 
ahould use; itis the richest ornament. 

A women without modesty is like a fuded 
flower, diffusing an unwholesoine odor; 
which a prudent gardener will throw frow 
him. Her destiny is meiancuoly, for it ter- 
Minates in shame and repentance, 

Beauty passe like the flowersof the albo, 
which blooms and die in a few hours; Lu: 
modesty gives the female charms whici 
supply the place of the transitory fresahuess 
of youth. 








MARRYING A HERO.— 
events does the desunuy of nations soine- 
times depend! When Napoleon was out of 
favor with the Directory, and had beeu 
struck off the list of general officers, he 
lodged at the Hotel Mirabeau, in the lm 
pasee du Dauphin, near the Tuileries, He 
occupied a single room, at a rentof about 
twelve to eighteen francs a month, 

Fanchette, the daughter of the landlord, 
fell in love with him, and her father pro 
posed that they should marry—that bis in 
tended son-in-law should leave the army, 
and keep the lin hisstead. It is more 
than probable that Napoleon—who at that 
time was very badly off—wouid have 
agreed to the proposal, had not the revolu- 
tion of the lst Vendemaire given biw 
other occupation than looking efter the 
wants of lodgers, 

It need hardly be said that he did not 
marry Fanochette; but what must have been 
her thoughts when her sometime lover 
became First Consul, and afterwards Ew- 
peror of the French ? 


Upon what small 


Mrs. DOLLIvgeR: ‘Ou Henry, I have 
dropped the water pitcher out of the win 
dow, and I saw it lighton an elderly gen- 
tleman.’’ Mr. Dolliver (turaoing paie): 
“Great Soott, Jane! You don’t know what 
damage you may have caused!’’ Mrs, Dol- 
liver (in tears): Yes I do, it’s pure China, 


and can’t be replaced for less than $20. Ou, 
what shall I do?” 
ee 
Ir ANGER is not resirained, it is fre- 


queatiy more hurtful to us than the injury 
tuat provokes it, 
—- —- 
Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, alter years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a recipe which cowm- 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
fromm this dreadful disease sending a self addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof, J. A. Lawrence, 53 War- 
ren St., New York City, will receive the recipe tree 
of charge, 





100 Popular Songs and ilius, catalogue 10c; 4 
vooks 2c Tourer & Co . BeyStere NY. 
115 | | 4p ‘ papers | SHARP’S NEEDLES 0 Dering, 
sample ai, ali 10c, Novelty Oo., C lintonvilie, cl. 
RUPTURE. _Dr. J. B. Mayer, 831 Arch 4%t., 
Puiladeipola, uas entirely cured me of a bad hup- 
ture, in. W. Reed, 1325 Svuth Zist sreet, Myiia. 
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LADY PCN Free SAMPLES YQ Kis 
Profits. Cincinnati Suspender Co. t . 


AMONTE Aoents'Vainted, @ best sel- 
ing articies in the world. | ssmple Free, 
Address JAY HRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
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THALMAN MFG,OU,,No. 71 Baluimore, Ma U.S A. 


PISO'S CURE FOR _., 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. = 


Tastes good. Use Fy 
druggists. 


Best Cough Syrup. 
intime. Sold by 


CONSUMPTION 





ENSIONS * $80, 000,000 for fol- 

diers, thetr widuws 
or parents. PERHONS INCREASED. "Dine ey * pro 
cured. §@7~ No pension, SO FEE. Latest law, |; 


set Bree! Fatascn "FaBRELL, Att'y. Wael ington. b,c. 
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R. R. R. 


The Cheapest and Hest Medicine for 
Pamily Use in the Werild. 





Sore Throat, Colds,Coughs 
inflammation, Sciatica, 


Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, influenza, 


Difficult Breathing, 


cCUREP RY 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


EU MATION, RAD- 
ER FAILS to give 





o cases of LUMBAGU and RK 
wart S READY RELIEF N 
immediate ease, 
The follew 

throagh W. 
sant, Texas. 
Mr, W.H KLYTH-—SiIr: **In compliance with your 
request to furnish you with the results of my know! 


mail 
. Plea 


was received b 
. Blyth, Druggiat, M 


edyve and experience with Dr, wav's KR. K., in 
reply | can state that I have been usin Nad way ‘s 
Kemedies since 1882 I know the Ready Relief to "be 


more reliabie for aie, Sy ge Paoeumvnia and 
diseases growing out ? colds: ‘or Cu Brulees, 
Speeine, Roieumatism ‘and Aches, and ns gener: 

ly, than any remedy | have ever known tried, 
From my personal knowledge of the Radway Reme- 
dies, [think them all superior to any remedies of 
which [I have any knowledge, for all the ills for 
which they are recommended, 

Respectfully 
SKIDMUORK, 
Pastor Green Hill bemepention Church, 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


THE SAFEST AND MOST CERTAIN 


PAIN REMEDY 


In the world, that Instantly -y AS most exc:uci- 
ating pains. It never fatisin g ving ease to the suf- 
terer of  —— from whatever cause arising; it is truly 


the grea 
CONQUEROR OF PAIN! 

And bas done more goed than any known remedy, 

For headache( whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuraigia, rheumatism, lumbago, sprains, bruises, 
bites of insects, stiff neck, pains and weakness io 
tbe back, spine or kidneys, Joint around the liver, 

cf 





pleurisy, swelling of the Joints and pains of al) 
kinds, (he application of dway's Ready Kellef 
whl afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
afew days effect a permanent cure, 
Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflamma- 
tien of the Biadder, Iuflammatiosn of 

Bowels, Congestion «of the Laugs, Sore 

Throat, Difficult Breathing, Creep, Ca 

tarrh, Influenze, Headache, Toothache, 

Neuraigia, Rheamatiom, Cold Chills, Ague 

Chitis, Chilbiains, Frost-bites, 

The application of the Keady Kellef to the 
part or parts where the difficulty or pain exists will 
afford ease and comfort, 

INTERNALLY, a half to a teaspoonful tn half a 
tumbler of water will in a few minutes ctre Cramps, 


Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart. 
burn, te Sleeplessness, Sick eadache, 
Diarrbq@a, Colic. Flatnieacy, and all [Internal ns. 


Travelers cheale always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY’S READY REIAEF with them. a few drops 
in water wili prevent sick nese or perpe from oheage 
of water, Itis better than French Brandy or Bit- 
ters as as imulant, 


Fifty cents per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated wiih sweet 
wun, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengthen, 
DK. RADWAY'S PILLS tor the cure ofall disorders 
1 the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of appetite, headache costive- 
ness, Indigestion, ——— biliousness, tever, - 
fummation of the bowels, piles, and all deran 


Sold by druggists, 





ments of the internal viscera. Purely vagetable, 
containing no mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 
drugs. 

PERFECT DIGESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking Kadway's Pills, By 


so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Hillousness, will be 
avoided, and the tood that is eaten gontribute ite 
nourishing properties for the support of tue natural 


waste of the body. 


Be Ubserve the followlng symptoms resuiting 
from Ciseases of the digestive organs: Constipation, 
inward plies, fulness of blood in the bead, acidity of 
he stomach, nausea, beartburn, disgust of food, 
tulness of weight in the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or sufo- 
cating sensations when in a lylog posture, dimness 
of vision, dots or weve before the sight, lever and 
duli pain in the head, deficiency of perspiration, 


yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain im the side, 
chest, Umbs, aud sudden flashes of heat, burning 
in the flesh, 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will 
system of ail the above-named disorders. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DK. RADWAY’S PILLS areacure for this com- 
plaint, They restore strength Wo the stomach, and 
eaable it to perform ius function. The symptome of 
lbyspepela disappear, and with them the Ilability of 
the syslew Lo contract diseases. 

**Your Pillahave done me more 


free the 


004 (for [ys- 


pepsla) than all the duct or's medicine that I bave 
taken.’* ROBERT A. PAGE, 
NEWPOnrT, KY. 
‘Por many years had been afflicted with Dye 
pepsia and Liver Complaint, but got your Ifils 


and they made a periect cure, 
WILLIAM NOONAN, 

BLANCHARD, MICH, 

**For over three years I have been troubled with 
loyspepela, and found no relief untli | used your 
lilies. They have cured me.'’ 

THOMAS MCCULLA, 

OMAHA, NEB, 


**l sed r greatly from pillousness and Sick 
Headache, until I tried yuur Piils They are the 
t ever tried.’ 
LUULS COBTA. 
_AY 
Price, 25 centa per bor ya iruggiste 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for KADWAY'S, end see that the 
ia ‘RADWAY'’ ls on what you buy. 
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CHILDREN. 


Satiafaction guaranteed 
or money returned 


Ferris’ Paten 


TAPE fasteuet BUTTONS. 
Cord- Edge Button tloles. 
Butt at front— 
instead of Clasps 
Children. 7 1 
Meare 7 OM 
Young Ladia--10 110 


ladieos—1@ 13 160 
1.76 2.00 


Mailed free on receipt of 
price -Send for Circul 
and Price Liat 
FERRIS BHRONS,, Mfre.. 
MARSHALL FIELD & (0,, CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agents 


FOR SALE by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


OURSET AND DRY GOODS STORES IN PHILA. 







Accuracy, Dura- 

bility, Secasonns Gl 
mand Service, to 
ony $75.00 Watch. 


riladelphia’s 
bail ee on la 

tions have done S10 14. kara 14-Karat Gold 
Saliding it as Filled Filled CHAIN, 


uaranteed to wear 































and making tt 

thecityofhomes Years, anc is B:tby 4| 
‘Thesamerystem '4-Karat Solid Gold 
of co-vperation Look for Ge ers 
carefully & evo e.W.C. Co fio. | 
nomicaly man- | and buy A Si aT. 
aged hasbuiltup /he Acystene at A 


Club Co until they are now selling sror 
Watches to consumers than all other 
combined ‘They handle only the 


‘Keystone Dust-proof Watch 


which is deservedly regarded as the 
crown and climax of Pennsylvania's 
manufactures. ‘Lhis Watch contain 
every essential to an accurate time-@ 
keeper, and Many unportant improve 
ments patented by the Company The 
are Dustand Damp Proof, 
a quality possessed by no 
other movement inthe works 
Jeweled with genuin 
Patent Stem Wind & Set 
strongest and simp lest. Sole 
through authorized agents at] 


$38.00. hither al! cash dow 


fr 
Keystone Watch Club C 


Main Office in Company’ 
Cun Butlding, 

Walnut St. 
HILABELPHIA,PA 
AgentsWanted A7 hs ’ 


' AJAX « 
Watch Insulator, 4 
$2.00 . 

a pers tpr ection \ 


Fitany we 


ho mea recetot of ort 
We refer to any Commercial Ager AM 


DOLLARD & CO., 


1223 r 
OHESTNUT #T., se 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artists 


INHAIR. * \ 


Wlnventors of the celebrates GOBBARER VER- 
TILATING Wig end ELASTIC BARD 
TOU PREA. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGK, INCHES. TOUP REA AND BCALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the INCTIERA, 
° No. 1. From forehead bact 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 38. From ear w ear far as required, 
over the wp. No. 3. (ver the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 
round the foreheat 
They bave always ready yd salen whe tid Bioek of 
Gents’ Wigs, zepees Laces’ Half Wogan, 





Prizettes, — urls, et., wenat’ fully manulas- 
tured, and ‘ap as any establishment in tne 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 


ceive attention. 





Dollard’s Herbantum 
the Hair. 


This preperation has been manufactured ant eld 
at Dollard’sfor the past fifty years, and ite merits 
are such that, while it mas never yet been advertioed 
the demand fo rit keene steadily increasing 

Also Dollard’s Megenerative ¢ vonm 


Extract tor 


used in conjunction with the Her *! 
the Mair isnatauraily dry and needs an o 
NavVY Pay OFFice Philadel s 
I have used ‘Poliard’s Hervauium Futra 
Vewetabie Hair Wash,’’ regularly for apwarde of! 
yeare with great advantave My bair, frou . 
thinning, waesearly restored, aod has 
ition ite wonted thicauess and strengtt I ‘ 
Wash I have ever used 
A \ 
e pare Ps 4 ” 
4, a fe 
’ LEM “ " 
A DIES’ anv CHI 
None but Practical Male and Female A sts Em 
pioyed, 
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Fashions, New and Old. 


The Directoire and the early Freoch Em- 
pire tashions once more rule the dress of 
womankind, The Directoire is the domi- 
nant style by day, and the Empire ts that 
of the eveniog. Embroideresses and braid- 
ere are busier with their peedies than they 
have been for many years, for asin bygone 
days, gala dresses, waixing costumes and 
morning gowns, negliges, and underlinen 
are all to be largely ornamented with 
needlework, 

The inelegance of the revolutionary epoch 
in France waa tollowed by a reaction to- 
wards luxury. Alittie world fora while 
seemed to gO masquerading. 

The artis of the time, wit: David at 
their head, inculcated a taste for the classic 
in dress; but before the true notes of seem- 
liness and grace were struck, the wildest 
@xtravaganoes in dresses were perpetrated. 
A rage for wearing as wuch false hair and 
asiew garments as possible possessed the 
ladies in the early days of the Direcwire 
costu ins. 

W hen the populace, clad in brown sack 
cloth, were still dancing the Carmagnole, 
and the headsaman was busy with the guil- 
lotine, the muscadina and muscadines 
braved death by wearing, ip token of their 
royalist sympathies, luxuriant blonde 
wis. 

Wigs of every color were worn. Mme. 
Tallion porsesseoa thirty wigs. Fair ladies 
are expected to have a brown wig in their 
coliection of perruques; dark-haired wo 
men atar wig. 

Blonde locks remained so much in fa- 
vor, thatchildren with headecrowned wit: 
golden ocuris, ran risks of being stolen; 
many were decoyed into candy shops and 
there shora of their locks, 

To day there isa tendescy to wear falee 
hair of various color, Atsome places ladies 
have appeared with different colored hair 
at different hours of the day, 

A «sarcastic description of a lady's trous 
soau jiu 1796 sets it down as consisting of 
three bunured and sixty-tive headd resses, 
ot as inany pairs of saucdals, of six hundred 
dresses, and tweive chemiaca, 

Alter the return of tranquility however, 
society once more began to form into coter- 
ies, During the early daysof the Direc- 
toire there were fow gatherings at private 
houses, The dread of appearing weaithy 
and | ixurious k»pt many hostesses from 
opening treir houses, 

Of all adornments none were prized so 
highly as flowers The Directoire ladies 
had a passion tor fowers—wreatus of flow- 
ers on the head, flowers on the hem of the 
dress, ciusters of dowerseverywhere, The 
imitation of flowers was carried to artistic 
pertection, and artificial flower makers 
were unrivalled in their craft, 

Rousse.u preached love of nature; the 
ladies of socie:y now posed as his discip!es, 
andan #flectation of naturalness influenced 
the feabions. 

Rouge and wigs were discarded; a cer- 
tain disorder of locks was not considered 
inad misaable even on gala occasions, 

Vanity Fair more and more circles round 
the figure of Buonaparte; his campaigns 
inflaeoce da'ly litein all ite details, 

By bis side Josepuine appears, a gracetul 
figure, luxurious in her tastes, devoted to 
dress, giving as piain Mme. Buonaparte, 
a keynote t© ths fashions of the day. 

Her love of towers, of splendid textures, 
the care that sie lavished upon ber person, 
surround her with a charm of coquetry. 
She would change ber linen three times a 
day. 

Her morning dresses were peignoirs of 
muslin ricbly trimmed with En,xlish point 
or Mechiin lace. At her private dancing 
parties, a bevy of pretty women came, who 
wore white crepe draped a la Grecque, and 
clasps of diamonds or cameos at the shoul. 
ders, wreaths of fowers on their heads and 
on tueir gowns. 

Josephine sparkled with jewels, and 
wore tlowers in ber bair until far advanced 
into middle life. 

Fiowers and gems are worn now as much 
as they were worn then. 

Turbans came more into fashion after 
Buonaparte’s campaign in Egypt. Every- 
thing Oriental became fasbionable then, 

Giitt ring s ufls, white muslin covered 
with gold and aiiver thread embroidery, 
were worn in ample folds round the nead 
The turbans were seometiinesa dorned with 
three p sometimes with an 


aigre te 


umes, and 
fiesels 

Ky t 
gun t 
white velled 
the cburc co) 
more belore (he ailar 

Tbe bridal dress of the Directoire perio 
contrasts favorably with the elaborate dis- 


play of more moderna wedding gowns. It 


was essentially virginal, and brought no 
suggestions of the ball dress in its delicate 
modesty. 

High to the throat, short-walsted, long 
sleeved, falling in s train behind, the wed- 
ding dress was of Indian muslin, embrol. 
dered up the trout breadth. A high frill 
ot lace covered the neck, a little cap of lace 
wreathed with orange biossoms,trom which 
depended a long veil of lace, enveloping 
the bride trom head to foot, completed the 
toilette, — 

We have noticed the taste for fine linen 
Jispleyed by the men and women of that 
time. The corbeille de mariage, which 
early in the present century once more 
figures in fashionable annals, was filied with 
piles of linen all trimmed with embroidery 
and laco. 

Every detail of feminine underlinen was 
exquisitely wrought. Preoceupation tor 
the prettiness of underclothing is a feature 
of the present fashions, The lingeres ot to 
day are as busy executing delicate needle- 
work as were those of ninety years ago, 

The revival of embruidery is one of the 
greatest features of fashions, Exquisite 
work on silk, crepe, and muslin dresses 
will be worn this coming spring. 

Partly floral, and partly geometrical in 
design, exquisitely harmonized in color, 
worked with a great variety of stitches, 
these embroideries sometimes run around 
the tront breadth of the skirt; oftener they 
are placed on tne panel at the left side ot 
the skirt, a few inches above the edge. 
These embroideries are worked in tender 
barmonies of color. 

For evening wear, gold and silver thread 
is much used, as it wes when young Mme, 
Junot danced the minuet at a ball given 
in honor of her marriage with General 
Buouapa: te’s aid-de cawp, in a dress gieam- 
ing with silver needlework. 

Mme, Deciere, la belies des belles re. 
mained classic in her adoruments, She 
moves through the pages of those various 
memoirs like some animated statue of a 
Muse or a Bacchante, 

We see her atone bail, her hair bound 
with bands of tur, and a wreath of gold 
vine leaves; her long Greek tunic embroid- 
ered witb gold vine leaves at the hem; ca- 
weos at her waist, and fastening hersleeve- 
leas tunio at tue shoulders. 

Mine. Bacciochi had a more electic taste. 
She was the blue-stocking of the family. 
With womanly instinct, she was not averse 
to uniting the art of dress to that of letters, 
She was the foundress of a literary society 
of ladies, and she designed the costume 
she wished the learned dames to adopt. 

It consisted ofa long, sleéveleas Greek 
tunic, over which was ¢fiectively draped a 
red caciemire shawl. A wreath of gold 
laure! leaves was surmounted by a muslin 
turban, embroidered in colored silks. 

We do not hear it the ladies adopted the 
costume, but we know that Mme, Bacciochi 
lectured to them thus attired, 


Odds and Ends, 

CARE OF THE HEALTH. 
The many causes to which colds are attri - 
buted do little mischief, except when 
brought to bear upon a system already pre 
pared for them, by inattention to laws of 
health regarding diet, bathing, exercise and 
other conditions requisite to secure the 
proper elimination of waste matters from 
the body. 

Air tight houses, close and unventilated, 

over heated rooms, even the quantity or 
clothing required are active causes, pre- 
venting developing of bardihood. As a 
result colds and catarrh are universal mal- 
adies among civilized people. 
Nearly every one knows bow bumiliat 
ing a thinga cold in the head is; never 
quite so dangerous as “lung trouble,” the 
misery is aimost as great. 

Tbere are many varieties of colds; for 
instance, the orthodox cold, which begins 
after sitting in a draught, with chilly and 
creeping feelings up the back, culminating 
in a snceze. 

Another kind will announce iteelf with- 
out a feeling, simply sneezing; and, again, 
some take cold in the throat and afterwards 
in the head. Then there isthe catching 
cold or “influenza,”’ the cause of which is 
assigned to “ozone clouds,”’ 

The commonest way of catching cold is 
through draugbts, especially if one is ex 





hausted or overheated, getting the feet wet; 
and bere let me recommend rubbing the 
feet with alcobol. 

For persons with vigorous health, 


good 
and freely acting skins, nothing 


ation 


5 ow! esome than (he morning 
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weis it is etrengtoening | Lhe sping 

and nervous system, a! 

| tive against cold, 
Those who cannot bear the cold bath 


might train themselves to it by the right 


1d the best preven 


methods; these would be to bathe only a 
portion of the body at atimein «a warm 
room, drying themselves with the “bair 
glove” to toughen the skin and getup « 
good circulation of the blood. 

Persons whose skins are poor in the se- 
cretion of the sebaceous glands ought not to 
bathe too often, as they lose more of the 
sebaceous material than they can spare, 
thus leaving toeskin hard and powdery, 
toerefore suaceptibie to all changes of tem- 
perature, 

This can be counteracted by rubbing at 
night with salad oil, A teaspoonfal will 
be sufficient tor the body. Then wear 
woolen night dressesand rub off in the 
morning witha dry towel. 

Take a hot bath once a week, that will 
be sufficient for cleanliness, as the skin 
purifies itself to a large extent. 

Let me suggest Lere lung gymnastics, 
They are of undeniable utility to flat chestea 
people, to round shoulders, and to those 
in the incipiency of phtbisia, 

By these exercises (wuich must be prop- 
erly learned) full inspirationg are estab- 
lished, and tne least available parts of tue 
lungs—the apices—receive their full com. 
plement of air, and are stimulated to throw 
off any existing infiltrated products, 

For children liavie to colds nothing i 
better than a good rubbing nightly wit. 
cod jiver oil; wearing woolen nighigowns. 
Sponge them cof? in the morning and n0 up 
pleasant Ouor remains. The effect is se 
veneficial that all objection to this treat- 
ment ougut to be laid aside, 

Wear woolen or silk underclothing (woo, 
is decidedly better as it is porous), stron, 
boots, rubbers always in wet weather, 

ln regard to ovld curling, nearly every 
one bas his own treatment, A tew sugges 
tions, however, May not come amiss. Th: 
“nigotcap’’ treatment is often tried witb 
BUCCEBE, 

Auother efticaclous remedy is hot onior 
gruel, and eating a quantity of highly 
salted lood is good. Glycerine, with crean. 
or whiskey, will relieve a paroxysn 0! 
couguing. 

Chiidren may be given a few drops ol! 
spirits of nitre, bathing the feet in hot mus- 
tard water and copivus drinks of waru. 
lemonade, 

Tuose unsightly things, “herpes,” o1 
cold sores, should never be rubbed, as thi 
vesicles burst and crusts form. The appl: 
cation of a Little ‘cam puor ice’’ or trosh col. 
cream wiil be found very soothing. 

Cold rooms, for these witu a low bodily 
temperature, are extremely undesirable. 
It is just as fatuous for those with constitu. 
tional weakness to occupy cold roows aa it 
is to get into a cold bath. 

These persons, and particularly females, 
should never dreas in a room without a fir: 
in winter, and, while some persons with 
robust natures can stand one of these re 
ception rooms where people keep the blinds 
closed for tear of spoiling the carpets, moat 
pérsons will contract a sever: cold during 
a balf bour’s stay in such a piace, 

if sach a place feels damp, and one feels 
after entering that he has a chill—and a 
chill is almost always, tuough not invari 
ably, the first syi1 ptom of acold—he sbould 
leave such a place, or insist on being shown 
into some o.ber apartment. This may hap- 
pen in the middle of summ er, 

There are wany people who are apt to 
regard a cold as a mere trifle, and not wor- 
thy of any special care; yet in the same 
breath, if you attempt to console them, they 
will assert that a cold is one of the most an 
noying maladies one could be subjected 
to. 

In its incipiency a cold is not a very dan- 
gerous thing of itself, but if allowed to re 
main it may be productive ot serious re- 
su.ts in bronchial trouble and gradualiy 
continue until consumption sets in. 


As Ir 18 WROTE,—A good specimen of 
“how English is wrote” at Snangnai is the 
announcement which an enterprising Cnina- 
uoan bas had printed on labels and affixed 
to all packets of bis own special make o! 
cigarettes: “EE, Lee Sung, Manulactured «& 
Co., revolve the different minilil, Frank 
mense, and Cigarettes and Finest, Tobacco 
rolled all py big best class, Pieese regards 
to E. At Hongkow Road Snanghai.’”’ Aitter 
reading this, it would be useiees to dispute 
with those who assert that Eaglish is to be 
the universal language o! the future, 

ns 

Two young husbands bid against one an. 

ther at an auction sale in Cieveland recent 
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Centidential (Correspondents. 


ExtTract.—Entree really means ‘‘6n- 
try:’’ small side orcorner disaes served with the 
first course. 

ConstTantT.—The Galf Stream flows out 
of the Galf of Mexico, between the coast of Florida 
on one side and Cubs and the Babama Island and 
shoals on the other. 


L. H. W.—Canada was founded by the 
French in 1609, and held by them for acentury anda 
balf; in 175@ they were supplanted by the English 
under Wollie and Amherst. 


H, E. W.—Thestory of the Roman girl 
who suckled her fatner, and so preserved bis life 
when sentenced to die of starvativn, is generally 
known as the ‘Grecian Daugbter.'’ 

F, C, G.—Io oiden times, on the death of 
ber busband, the lady would remain in a convent 
and adopt the garb of a nun anti the peri 4 of 
mourning wasup; she did not, bowever, take & 
vow, The weeds are supposed to be muditicaiious of 
the nun’s dress, and date from tbe middle 
ages, 

HEROULES —In popular use no distino- 
tion is observed between the words ‘‘acrobat’’ and 
**gymnast.’’ Bult, regarded strictly, the former has 
a much more limited scope than the latter, an arro- 
bat being one who danceson a tight-rope (irom & 
Greek word, which expresses walking on one’s 
toes), whilea gymoast is one whvy praciices any 
vranch of athletics, 


BaLTIMoRE.—Mrea, Malaprop isa charac- 
ter in Sheridao’s play ‘*The Rivals.’’ Shele a pre- 
tentious oid iady wh» indulges in Gne language and 
fine airs, and in her ignorance perverts the neaning 
of words in the most ludicrous manner. Some of her 
sayings, such as **Comparisons a e odvrous'' and 
**Headstrong agan allegory on the banks of the 
Nile,’ have become proverbial, Toe name comes 
rom the French mal apropos or ‘‘out of place, uo- 
timely.** 


E.LLa.—To get rid of nervousness while 
playing on the planotorte, think of the music, and 
votot yourseif, Play on, and don't fancy yourself 
better or worse than youare, Thetwo chie! causes 
of nervous trembling in young people are diffi ience 
and vanity—the latier as often asthe former. Tue in- 
tense desiresto show cfland gain applause is as much & 
weak ness as the inability, Be natural aud unaffected, 
and you will have iittle to apprehend, 


M. A. P.—Black is not the universal color 
for mourning all over the world, J'is the European 
iue tor the expression of grief; in China, white is 
considered appropriate; in E biopla, brown is he 
color; and in Turkey, viviet. Some Exvstero na tons 
express thelr sorrow by refraining from washing 
themselves for a certain time, varying with the sup- 
oosed magnitude of their loss. Ua extraordinary 
occasions the dirt accumulates for a month, 


INFORMATION.—IJf your violin is really 
a wood one, do notattempt therepairs yourself Ab 
business directory will give you a list of makers ar 
repairers of the violin who would be able to ‘ell y« 
if the instrument were worth repairing, and i's pre 
nable cost. The only cleaning necessary is th» 
wi.ichcan be done witb an ordinary soft duster, T) 
varnishes used fur the violin are very expensive,ar 
their composition is very often a secret, You mu 
not, however, think of revarnisuing; good vivlin 
are vot wanted to look smart. 


( 





A. B. C.—We sbould say, ‘We fina a 
score of people who are,’’ etc., and ‘*'the family are 
out.’? *‘Suchaoneas[ am.’* Your handwriting 
isvulgar. Do not make 60 many twists and twirls, 
The more simply andevenly you write, the better! 
every way. Dolce far niente is L'allan, and mear 
‘Sweet do nothing’’—‘*‘Sweetidieness *' in fac 
**Fictile’’ has reterence to potiery. ‘'Ficiile ear 
is more tragiie than crude earth,’’ says Bacon. Ti 
word is derived fromthe Latin Fictilis. it mea 
that sort which is moulded into form by art, ax 
suitable for the potter, 


PRIMROSE.—“ When there is a will there 
is a way’ to cure stooping babitsand rounded shoul- 
ders, You must learn to sit upright and stand firm- 
ly on your two feet, striving to bear it always in 
mind, An upright carriage is what we are intended 
to have, a* our spines area kiod of mainmaat to the 
rigging of our bodies. God made them quite strong 
enough forthe purpose, you may 
Stooping is generally the result of carelessness and 
inatiention. If there be any weakness from over- 
«rowth, you should ile quite flat on your back tor 
two hoursa day, notallatonce but for halfan hour 
atatime. 

LAMPEN.—"Kissing under the mistie- 
toe’? isa relic of Scandinavian mythology. Lok 
hated Baider, the Apolio of the North, and as a, 
things thatspraog from tire, earih, air and wate 
had been sworn oot to burt the celestial favorite, th, 
wicked spirit made au arrow of mistietoe. which b 
gave tobliod Hoderto test. The god of darkne4 
shot the arrow and killed Balder, Being restored 
life at the urgent request of the gods, the misiclet 
was xiven Lo the goddese of love to keep, aud eve 
one who passed under it received a kiss, tosnuw tb 
the branch was the embiem of love and nui 
death. 

JuDITH.—All the right or wrong wov 
depend on the peculiar circumstances of the ca 
If the gentleman was an accepiea lover, w 
his greedy presumption might tor once—ouly 
ouce—be indulged ina timid, blusiing sort of » 
but if only an admirer, or luver on the treadm! 
expectation, sach a requesi should be refus: d p 
biaok, and with as much tudignation as tue sp 
occasion would warrant. Incourisbip, the o} 
adage abdoul too much fami! iari ¥Y shuuid alwa 
borne im mind. A young giri cannot be tov res 
But there is a wide difference between affee ¢: 
dery and hoydenish trredom The bappy meé 
the maiden’s satety, for thenshe cousuiis he 
respect, and, in doing so, wine wa: mer howa 
even tbe most audacious o! the other sex. 


VERa.—The tollowing cewent 1 
used in mending anything that is made of ' 
ber. Cut into the thinnest possible siices 
virgin indlarabber, and with shears divid ; 
to very One threads. Puta swali 


quant | 
threads into a bottle—eay 
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too thin and watery, it needs more rp 
of rubber the size ofa walnut 
client quantity to make a pi 
ment. 






































